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SECURING THE SATISFACTIONS OF SOLVENCY! 
HOWARD F. BIGELOW 


AE HAVE heard so much about insolvency in recent months 
that it may be well to talk about solvency for a change. 
Solvency is something all of us earnestly desire, something 
that all of us must attain and maintain. For while the satis- 
factions of solvency are largely intangible, the maintenance of family 
solvency is fundamental, since satisfactory home life can be built only 
upon a sound financial foundation. Indeed, it is not too much to say 
that the successful operation of our whole economic system depends upon 
the maintenance of the solvency of its families. 

Solvency may be defined as that condition in which a business or an 
individual or a family has means sufficient to pay all its debts. It is not 
enough that the total assets of the business be greater than its total 
liabilities. If solvency is to be maintained, funds must always be availa- 
ble with which to meet all obligations when they come due. A family 
may have total assets much greater than its total liabilities and still be 
insolvent. On the other hand, a family may be rather deeply in debt and 
still be able to meet its current bills. A family with small income, no 
investments, and modest expenditures may be highly solvent. Another 
family, with much larger income, considerable property, a heavy insur- 
ance program, and many payments to meet on a variety of installment 
purchases, may be clearly insolvent. 

For most of us the maintenance of solvency is a difficult problem. 
Periods of maximum expenditure are not necessarily periods of maximum 
income. For those of us living on a regular income, the provision for 
occasional purchases requiring large amounts of money is not easy. For 
those of us with irregular incomes it requires planning to make available 
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funds for regularly recurring expenditures. For most of us, then, 
solvency can be secured only by careful planning, and only by planning 
for a considerable time in advance. 

But planning is difficult. We are living in a changing world, a world 
which is changing more rapidly than ever before. According to Alfred 
Whitehead we are living in the first period of human history in which we 
can no longer assume that each generation will live substantially amid 
the conditions that governed the lives of its fathers. A great deal of 
our difficulty in recent years has been due to the fact that we have been 
unaware of the extent to which conditions have changed. A great deal 
of our recent insolvency has been the result of working out our plans on 
the basis of knowledge that is no longer true. 

We have been acting for the last ten or twelve years as though we were 
living in a period of rising prices, when in fact the price trend has been 
definitely downward since 1920. 

It was in 1926 that a man by the name of Smith wrote a book which he 
entitled Making Money in Common Stocks. His contention was this— 
and he proved it to everyone’s satisfaction—that if a person had invested 
in common stocks during the period from 1890 to 1920 he would have 
made a great deal more money than by investing in bonds of equal 
quality during the same period. Fora period of rising prices his conten- 
tion was true enough. He should have published his book in 1900 when 
most of us small investors were investing in bonds and other fixed-income- 
producing securities and losing purchasing power each year as prices 
advanced. He did publish it in 1926, with the result that most of us 
dashed madly into the stock market at a time when we should have been 
buying high-grade bonds in order to gain the increase of purchasing power 
that comes to a fixed-income security during a period of falling prices. 
With the result of this imperfectly timed discovery, of this acceptance of 
knowledge which was no longer so, we are only too familiar. The stock 
market rose and rose until it finally burst in a blaze of glory. 

During the period of rising prices, from 1890 to 1920, when early 
purchase would have saved enough in the original investment to offset to 
a large extent any necessary interest charges, people practiced thrift, 
saving first and then buying what they needed. They discovered install- 
ment buying and put it into general use only after the price trend was 
definitely downward, when the purchaser on the installment plan not 
only had to pay a rather high interest charge but had to add to the cost of 
early purchases loss due to declining values. 

Similarly, too many of us rented during the period of rising prices when 
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we could have benefited by appreciation of property values, only to fall 
for ‘““own-your-own-home”’ propaganda when prices were at their peak. 

Another cause for our recent difficulty in maintaining solvency has 
been our failure to make the necessary adjustments from living in a 
scarcity economy to living in a surplus economy. For the first time in 
human history there is in existence sufficient productive capacity to allow 
us to adjust our production to our consumption needs. In a scarcity 
economy production is all important. Even in a scarcity economy, how- 
ever, we live to consume and only incidentally to produce. Our consump- 
tion, consisting as it does of the results of our production, always tends to 
equal our production and can never long exceed it. When production 
and consumption get out of line, as they frequently do, the desirable 
way is to adjust production to consumption instead of the other way 
around. Toa considerable extent, therefore, our present difficulty is due 
to the fact that we are still trying to make our adjustments as we did in 
a scarcity economy. We are still trying to sell what we have made, 
rather than to make what we can sell. 

Still another cause for our recent difficulty in maintaining solvency 
may be our failure so far to make the proper sort of adjustment from 
pioneer individualism to the cooperative collectivism of our closely-knit 
twentieth-century society. In our interest in the intricacies of our mod- 
ern complicated economic and social machinery we have come to think 
of our social organization as an end in itself, rather than simply a means 
to an end—a means to facilitate the better satisfaction of a larger total 
of individual human wants. 

Part of our difficulty, then, is due to the fact that economics is no 
longer economics in the original sense of the word. For the Greeks, 
economics was primarily concerned with the art of household manage- 
ment. For them, wealth consisted not in the mere possession of quanti- 
ties of goods, but in the maintenance of the proper ratio of goods to needs. 
Modern economics has become for the most part not a theory of acquiring 
what is needed, but rather the theory of acquiring without limit, which 
the Greeks called not economics but chrematistics. Too much of our 
modern economic theory simply mentions individual human wants as 
the mainspring of all economic activity and then goes on to a discussion 
of collective accumulation as though individual human needs never 
existed. 

And finally, in a period of rapid change it sometimes seems as though 
we outgrow not only our outer garment of information but our underlying 
philosophy as well. Living as we do under a surplus economy, it is no 
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longer necessary to adhere to a narrowly ascetic philosophy, though 
perhaps a certain amount of stoicism is valuable at the present moment. 
Pragmatism has little to offer us at a time when nothing works out as it is 
supposed to. In recent months, lacking an adequate philosophy, too 
many of us have been drifting with the deadly tide of determinism. 
We have been afraid to do anything. Our recent experiences with insol- 
vency have made us fear that, whatever we do, a greater degree of insol- 
vency is sure to follow. 

Living as we do in a changing world, a world in which there seems to be 
nothing to tie to, we need a positive philosophy in harmony with funda- 
mental human needs. To meet this present need we may well turn to 
the ancient Greeks and their humanist doctrine of dual personality, which 
allows for control, at least for self-control, by the individual, on the 
basis of sound social standards. For what we need more than anything 
else at the present time is a profound conviction that we are not entirely 
creatures of our environment, not even of our economic environment, 
unless we choose to be so. 

Living as we do in a changing world, we need also adequate information 
to enable us as individuals to adapt consciously and intelligently to the 
changes which are taking place all about us, as well as to enable us to 
guide the growth of our social organization along the line of fundamental 
human needs. To provide this information in usable form we may well 
develop as a complement to our present social science a new “domestic 
science”’ along the line of the old Greek economics. In it we must, on 
the basis of adequate information, develop the fundamental principles 
involved in adjustment to changing conditions and work out along with 
this body of principles a set of discriminating standards for their proper 
application in a wide variety of situations. 

Is there anything that we in the schools can do to provide the informa- 
tion, principles, and standards needed for life in a changing world? Can 
we teach anything at all today that will be true tomorrow? We can if 
we recognize that the way to knowledge lies not in easy generalization on 
the basis of our own necessarily rather limited experience, but rather in 
the accumulation of a mass of detailed information and the drawing of 
definite distinctions therefrom. 

We can best solve this problem, therefore, by teaching more rather 
than less. Instead of teaching that installment buying is all right or all 
wrong, instead of teaching that home ownership is always desirable or 
never desirable, instead of teaching that the way to prosperity lies either 
in systematic saving or in generous spending, we must find the circum- 
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stances in which installment buying is good business practice and the 
circumstances in which it is not; we must find under what conditions and 
for whom home ownership is desirable and for whom it is undesirable; 
we must accumulate sufficient information concerning the relative ad- 
vantages of saving and of spending so that each individual can decide for 
himself whether in his case, at any given time, solvency lies along the 
road of saving or the road of spending. 

To be more specific, along just what lines should we expand our teach- 
ing? We must have more knowledge of incomes and their distribution 
and be able to place our own families in the income scale. We must 
have more specific knowledge of the demands to be made upon our 
income. We must know the effect upon family expenditures of the 
personal characteristics of the members of the family, their likes and 
dislikes, their peculiarities of stature, their health limitations, their 
cultural background, their ages, and all the rest. We must become 
familiar with the usual stages through which the ordinary family passes 
in completing its biological and financial life cycle. 'We must accumulate 
information about the varying financial strains which the family must 
meet, and especially about the periods of heavy demand upon income 
which can be met only by planning in advance. We must provide infor- 
mation concerning the general business situation and how to interpret it. 
We must have information concerning the various phases of the business 
cycle, of long-time price trends, of employment trends, and of investment 
opportunities. 

And we must not stop with the gathering of general information. We 
must work out fundamental principles for adjustment to these changing 
business conditions. We must work out principles of family finance 
similar to those of corporation finance. For in the interests of solvency 
we must think of the family, on its economic side at least, as a going 
business concern. In recent years, watching first one and then another 
production activity leave the home, we have come to think of the modern 
home primarily as a place to consume. In the interests of solvency, we 
must get over the idea that the only way to live nowadays is to sell our 
services in the market and buy everything that we need. In the interests 
of solvency we must frequently make what we cannot buy and do what 
we cannot pay for. 

No longer can we simply make our selections from the various offerings 
which the market affords. Rather we must learn what to buy and what 
to make, what to do for ourselves, and what to pay for having it done. 
If we are to make these decisions intelligently we must know how to 
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estimate the costs of various methods of securing a desired commodity or 
service. We must know how to figure the cost of modern equipment, 
how to allow for depreciation and obsolescence. We must be able to 
distinguish between and apply properly such concepts as fixed charges, 
overhead, operating expenses. 

Of course, many home production activities imply a greater knowledge 
of technical skill than most of us city dwellers have had the opportunity 
to acquire. However, it is no longer necessary for us to make everything 
we need, any more than it is necessary for us to buy everything in the 
market. We live in an age of specialization. We can secure the advan- 
tages of specialization in home production as well as in our money-earning 
activities. We need, of course, some technical skill. 'Weneed even more 
a basis for intelligent choice. What do we like to do? What can we do 
best? What sort of activity will bring the greatest relief to the family 
pocketbook with the least effort on our part? If it is to select intelli- 
gently its own home production activities, each family must answer for 
itself these significant questions. In times of depression we will find 
ourselves of necessity doing and making more, in times of prosperity 
buying more. At the same time we will be gaining some of that variety 
which is the spice of life and learning that both pecuniary and personal 
expenditures have their own peculiar satisfactions. 

We cannot, of course, tell anyone how to act in a new situation until 
that situation arises. We cannot, for example, tell a family just how 
much to save or how much to spend. It is not safe to teach general 
budget percentages. For while we all want to know what percentage of 
our income we should spend for food, for clothing, and for shelter, it is 
impossible to give a single categorical answer; there is no one ideal budget 
distribution. We can, however, provide a more discriminating set of 
standards. 

For example, food standards can be set up in terms of cents per person 
per day—or at least in quantities of food materials easily reducible to 
cents. Clothing costs perhaps can be evaluated on the same sort of aunit 
plan that has been worked out recently for home furnishings by the 
committee on home furnishings and decoration of the President’s Con- 
ference on Home Building and Home Ownership.? There are fairly 
definite maximum allowances for shelter which real estate men in various 
communities cannot let their clients exceed if they wish to collect the rent. 
We can work out similar standards to guide people into solvent home 

? Homemaking, Home Furnishing, and Information Services. President’s Conference on 
Home Building and Home Ownership, Vol. X. Washington, D. C., 1932, pp. 100-131. 
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ownership, along with information as to how shelter allowances should 
vary for families living in metropolitan centers, in moderate-sized cities, 
in small towns, and in rural communities. We can work out as well the 
principles which underlie an intelligent decision to buy or build or rent. 

While we have the beginnings of such standards for housing, we have 
no standards as yet to guide us in other important items. What about 
the purchase of an automobile? How much should go into a car and 
how much into a home? How much into a place to live and how much 
into the means for getting away from it? Does it actually cost more to 
drive an inexpensive car than to drive an expensive one? Is it better to 
trade for a new car every year or to buy a car that someone else has used 
for a season and wear it out? How much can we afford to pay for the 
privilege of driving a new car and taking the first forty per cent of 
its depreciation? This is a problem for someone besides an automobile 
salesman to figure out. 

We take it pretty much for granted that there should be little or no 
allowance for service in the modern middle-class family budget. Is this 
sound policy? Or are there years when the children are small when 
help is cheaper than medical care? 

We have no adequate standards for savings or for protection by insur- 
ance. How much insurance should a family carry and on which of its 
members? How much ofits income should it save and for what purpose? 

Perhaps we will get further in our analysis here if we consider saving as 
spending for the future. Spending for the future by purchasing durable 
commodities, such as furniture, a car, a home, or even some articles of 
clothing and household equipment in advance of need is a most practical 
form of saving for families of moderate means, a form which can fre- 
quently be resorted to in the interests of solvency. 

There are some years in which a man should save half of his income. 
There are others in which he is entirely justified in drawing heavily on 
his accumulated savings. This is what they were saved for. But when 
and how much should he save? Must he save more on a rising price level? 
Can he safely save less when the price trend is downward? Who knows? 

Perhaps a study of actual family expenditures can tell us. But sucha 
study must classify families, not average them, and it must classify 
families in many ways not yet tried. Here is a fertile field for worth- 
while research. We need a careful determination of standards to guide 
families in each of the stages of the financial life cycle. We need careful 
determination of standards for families of various sizes living in different 
sized communities. We need standards worked out for the North and 
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the East and the South and the West. We need definite information as 
to how to spend on a rising and on a falling price level. We need informa- 
tion as to the relative amount we should spend and save during the 
various phases of the business cycle. 

At present we seem to be living in a long-time downward trend of prices. 
Those families are now getting along best who have the smallest fixed 
charges and the largest reserves. They are in the best shape to meet 
reductions in income which such a period necessarily brings. Perhaps 
our immediate problem is to adapt ourselves to living on a declining price 
level. Yet that alone is not enough. Families now starting out must 
plan their affairs for a normal life of from forty to fifty years. If history 
repeats itself we must teach them how to handle their affairs for perhaps 
twenty years more of slowly declining prices and then for thirty years of 
rising prices. 

Neither is it enough to teach only in terms of a given locality. For 
there is a continuous ebb and flow of population. Individual families 
caught in this drift find themselves now in the city, now on the farm, now 
in the small town. They need to know how to adapt themselves to their 
varying situations. And even those families who seem permanently 
settled find that definite cultural values as well as immediately practical 
ones may be gained from learning how other people live. 

The provision of the necessary scientific background for the art of 
family business management is no easy task. Yet it is eminently worth 
while, for it is only upon a sound foundation of solvency that successful 
home life can be erected. 


DETERMINATION OF STANDARDS FOR THE ES- 
TABLISHMENT OF HOUSEHOLD BUDGETS 
FOR THE EXPENDITURE OF MONEY, 
TIME, AND ENERGY 


(Continued) 


NEY STANDARDS: Practical adaptation of theoretical guides 

to the budget of the individual family. The theoretical guides to 

family expenditures seem in effect ready-made budgets for 

the distribution of the income among the generally accepted 
groups of items, including reasonable reserves for permanent savings, as 
well as actual living expenses. Separate budgets are set up for incomes 
of different size, and these in turn are adapted to families of different 
size. For the family of moderate means, but above the poverty level, 
the following set of figures is popular: 


Per cent 
Savings (including savings account, life insurance premiums, and 
investments). . 
Food (including all meals outside the home a as 5 well as 3 food prepared at 
home). . on . 25 
Shelter (including either vent or the cost of ‘the upheap of a an 
home). . 
Operating expenses including fuel, sight, telephone household supplies, 
and service). . . 10 
Clothing. . . & 


Advancement (including henevelences, ‘reading ‘matter, ‘education, 
travel and vacation, amusement and entertainment, health, club 
dues, taxes, furniture, automobile, and 


These figures are safe in that they represent maximum standards for 
spending and minimum standards for saving; but to help a specific family, 
they must be adjusted to suit its particular mental, physical, and spiritual 
needs. An analysis of the entire family situation is necessary to provide 
the facts with which to build a helpful spending plan, to work out a 
“made to measure budget” from the ready-made pattern. 

Size of income and the number in the family are two necessary and 
easily procurable pieces of information. The regularity and the source of 
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the income are also important. A fixed wage or salary which continues 
irrespective of necessary absences and which is net after deducting the 
possible fixed charge of pension allowances, offers a different problem 
from the same amount of money which represents the estimated earnings 
of a piece worker, a commission salesman, or a man in business. Where 
the income is sensitive to changes in business sentiment and personal 
conditions, provision for adequate liquid reserves, in addition to regular 
savings, is a necessity in order to maintain economic balance. With an 
income of the same amount, but derived wholly or partially from invest- 
ments, its use may safely be planned with less for saving and more for 
spending. 

The number contributing to the family income is another factor in the 
problem. Where one wage earner produces the entire income, the plan- 
ning and control of the spending is more centralized and reflects his 
standards and ideals for the family. But if an income of the same size 
is composed of the chief wage earner’s salary plus contributions from 
working sons or daughters its distribution must conform to the desires 
of more persons, and the basic standard will be different. For instance, 
one cannot use the same budget outline for a family of five living on the 
father’s earnings of $2700 and for a family of five living also on $2700, 
but with $1800 coming from the father’s earning power and $900 coming 
from weekly contributions of $9 made by each of two working children to 
cover the cost of their board and room. 

The newly married pair, the young couple with the expense of bearing 
and caring for children, the family with small children each making de- 
mands on the family income, and the family with older children and the 
attendant expenses for education and social life, all will budget the in- 
come differently. Theoretically the young couple with only themselves 
to care for have greater opportunity to build up a reserve than they will 
have later. Rearing children means continually increasing expenses, so 
that by the time the children are educated, the middle class family usually 
finds itself “down at the heels” in furniture, furnishings, and clothing. 
The question of providing for reserves in commodities as well as in 
securities and cash must be faced. 

The age of the chief wage earner and his expectancy of increases or 
decreases in earnings is another factor. The budget of the family of a 
middle-aged man who has reached his height of earning at $2500 calls for 
a different set of tactics from that of the young man on a $2500 salary 
whose training and ability make financial advancement almost a cer- 
tainty. The health of the family cannot be overlooked—where poor 
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health or a physical infirmity is the misfortune of a family, cognizance 
must be taken of the fact in making the budget. 

The current financial responsibilities naturally affect the type of 
budget, but facing future financial responsibilities is equally necessary 
in order to make a helpful financial program. Expectancy of an inheri- 
tance, or, on the other hand, the knowledge that there will be dependent 
relatives to be cared for in the future, colors the proportions used in a 
budget. 

A budget necessarily deals in dollars and'cents, but where these are not 
properly related to the standard of living, the budget is ineffective. The 
occupation, education, social position, environment, health, and tempera- 
ment of a family must be considered in order to arrive at an acceptable 
plan for the use of the money. Given the same size income, one cannot 
expect to apportion it in the same way for the bricklayer and the young 
attorney; for the young couple where the wife has been a wage earner 
before marriage and the other young couple where both come from homes 
more luxurious than usual and where the wife has had no business or 
professional training; the healthy family and the one with a chronic 
invalid; and the family content with simplicity in all things and the family 
bored to disagreeableness by continued simplicity. Such peculiarities 
cannot be allowed to rule a budget, but neither can they be ignored if one 
expects a budget to give satisfaction. 

For what their money has been spent in the past is a question that 
baffles most people when they attempt to start a plan of expenditure; 
but to make an intelligent budget with a practical as well as a theoretical 
basis, one must be able to answer it at least partially. A record of the 
family’s past expenses is the ideal aid, but that is seldom available, and 
the alternative is an approximation of the distribution of the income 
for the previous year with the hope that it will prove to have taken all 
itemsintoaccount. Figures on old bills, installment payments, insurance 
premiums, and expenditures for shelter, coal, gas, electricity, and tele- 
phone are easily available; but as these ordinarily absorb 50 per cent or 
less of the income, the other half remains to be discovered. 

By delving into the case history of the family and lining up the proba- 
ble past distribution of the income, one gains at least a picture of the 
financial and personality assets and liabilities of the specific family and is 
in a position to analyze the entire situation and, by comparison with a 
proper “safe guide,’’ to see where and how the expenditures vary from 
these supposedly ‘“‘average” figures. Satisfaction or dissatisfaction may 
result from sucha comparison. The distribution of the income may show 
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wide variation from the “safe guide’’ figures, but when viewed in relation 
to the family situation the proportions may outline a wise budget which 
a thoughtful family has unconsciously achieved for itself. On the other 
hand, such an array of figures may lead to acute dissatisfaction, for they 
often tell unsuspected and unpleasant tales; but even so, these figures 
can give a starting point for setting a new financial goal. 

Old debts, installment payments, the paying for and upkeep of too 
expensive a home are a few of the difficulties frequently encountered in 
family finance and around which many a new plan of living has had to 
be built. Current expenses for food, clothing, and advancement can be 
adjusted, but past follies demand payment. Where family finances are 
badly snarled, one must bear in mind that the present state of affairs is 
a culmination of months or years of mismanagement and that a long-time 
plan of cure is necessary. Where the income is adequate and not en- 
dangered by ill health or possible unemployment, it is possible, after view- 
ing the figures from all angles, to make a budget which will eventually 
clear up the difficulties or at least carry the family along until it can 
dispose of whatever is causing the trouble. The new plan may be put 
into operation at once, but the family must understand that only time 
can show results, and must keep in mind the objective of the budget, 
rather than its limitations. 

Economic security and stability are the desire of the average family. 
The financial experiences and practices of others, as expressed in “safe 
guide”’ figures, function for it only in so far as these can be adapted to give 
a feeling of security or to aid in financial progress and accomplishment. 
If expensive illnesses, accidents, periods of unemployment, and other 
woes could be eliminated from the experience of the average family, 
“safe guide” figures might be considered as genuine standards and be 
used ‘‘as is’’ to lead the family to economic success; but as that is not the 
case, the ready-made budget must be altered according to the needs of 
each family. 

The resulting “made-to-order” budget for the specific family must 
provide for liquidating debts, for adding to savings, for building a reserve 
for large known expenses, and for meeting present needs. Even then it 
must not be looked upon as absolutely rigid, rather it must be flexible 
enough to withstand the shocks which are the inevitable lot of family 
finances because in them the human element must always play so large 


a part. 


(To be continued) 


THE NURSERY SCHOOL AND THE SOCIAL DE- 
VELOPMENT OF THE CHILD' 


DOROTHEA McCARTHY 


AE ARE all well aware that our modern conditions of living 
have brought about many marked changes that profoundly 
4 affect the conditions under which the child of today develops. 
“ Naturally, these new problems of family life are of deep 
concern to the home economist, and hence we have the turning of interest 
toward the child as the center ofthe home. The declining birth rate and 
the tendency to smaller families mean more only children, children in the 
same family probably more widely spaced as to age, and more lonely 
children who are denied the natural opportunities for association with 
other children. It is also evident that more of mothers’ freed time is 
being devoted to children, and when this attention is unwisely directed 
we have arising a host of related problems in the social development of 
the children. These conditions are indeed challenging to our whole 
social system and to the home economist in particular. One noteworthy 
attempt to meet these problems has been the nursery school movement. 

The nursery school which is under the auspices of the home economics 
division of a college or university has manifold functions. In common 
with all other institutions engaged in the care of young children, the 
welfare of the small group of children intrusted to its care is its primary 
concern. It has definite educational aims and functions, with references 
to the child as a whole, and stresses not only his physical growth and 
fundamental health habits, but also his mental growth, his emotional 
adjustment, and his social relationships. 

Since the child spends only from one-eighth to one-fourth of his time at 
the nursery school, it is obvious that for any really lasting benefit to the 
child there must be the closest cooperation between the home and the 
school; and this brings us quite naturally to the second great function of 
the nursery school, parent education. Through the work of field workers 
the benefit of knowledge and experience gained in the nursery school is 
extended to other parents and to their children in other communities, 


'Presented before the division of the family and its relationships, American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, Atlanta, June 22, 1932. 
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and even when no direct or specific influence can be traced, there is 
evidence that the presence of a nursery school is bound to influence 
educational thought and public opinion of the community. 

The parent education specialist, however, encounters many problems 
of family relationships that are preventable. The home economics 
nursery school which deals with future parents and h.memakers has 
the golden opportunity to forestall many of these proble:..s by function- 
ing as a pre-parental education center. 

Since the nursery school has a group of young children under observation 
over a period of time, it affords an ideal situation for conducting scientific 
research in child development; and the addition to the limited but ever- 
increasing body of scientific knowledge is, or should also be, a major 
function of the nursery school regardless of its administrative set-up. 

All of these various functions of the nursery school are intimately 
related to one another. In the first place, only in so far as the welfare 
of the children intrusted to its care is promoted, does the nursery school 
function efficiently as a demonstration center for parent and pre-parent 
education. And the development of research is the heart of our teaching 
of both parents and students, as well as the basis for improving technics 
of the nursery school. 

While good health habits and good nutrition are of fundamental 
importance, previous work has attracted widespread attention to these as- 
pects and they are more generally known and practiced than some of the 
more elusive and more subtle aspects of child development. However, 
it is of little avail to know from the nutritionists what to give the child 
to eat if we cannot get him to eat it, and so we have turned to the psychol- 
ogist to help us solve this perplexing problem which often stands in the 
way of the realization of some other principles. The nursery school is 
a habit-training center; and while it continues to recognize the fundamen- 
tal importance of eating, sleeping, and elimination, it is stressing more 
and more such habits as self-help, emotional maturity, and habits of 
wholesome social adjustment. It is being recognized on all sides that 
the child is much more than something to be fed, bathed, and clothed. 
He is an individual with a personality to be developed. He has inherent 
limitations which must be recognized, as well as potentialities and capa- 
bilities which must be provided for and brought out to the fullest by the 
educational process. 

Intelligent parents, who perhaps have familiarized themselves with 
some of the more generally known principles of child care, are recognizing 
their inadequacy in coping with certain of these other problems, particu- 
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larly the problem of social development. This is evidenced by the recent 
report from the Washington Child Research Center (1), in which the 
most frequent specific reason out of 495 given by parents for desiring to 
enter their children in nursery school was ‘‘to be with other children.” 
Some parents realize that the child who does not have companionship 
continues in his¢ndividualistic tendencies long after he should form desira- 
ble social habit#! He reigns supreme over the world he surveys and does 
not realize that others have property rights as well as he. Such a child 
is likely to develop a world of fantasy, a play-world with imaginary 
playmates in which he holds the dominant réle. He is then headed for 
a sad awakening when he is faced with social situations in real life. On 
the other hand, he may seek unduly the company of adults; he may fail 
to mature norfmally from the emotional standpoint; his attention-seeking 
may be so successful that he has an undue amount of adult attention; 
and the resulting play with adults, in which he is sure to win, is not 
wholesome or challenging to him. 

The nursery school is one solution for this problem of adequate com- 
panionship, for it affords opportunity for group play with children of 
appropriate ages under expert supervision. The child who is thrown 
into a group has innumerable opportunities to learn the art of getting 
along with other people by actual concrete experience. In the nursery 
school there is much give-and-take in the play situation with sharing 
and taking turns. A very effective type of discipline often used in 
nursery schools regards play in the group as the privilege of well-behaved 
children. A child who fails to cooperate with the group, or who persists 
in unsocial behavior, is excluded from the group. The quiet, shy, and 
retiring child is brought out and encouraged in his social relationships 
and is helped to make successful methods of approach that make him 
acceptable to the group, while the bullying child is kept in his place and 
given other outlets. 

The technics of nursery school procedure are constantly being improved 
as the results of scientific research on young children are made available 
for practical application. Since young children have been brought 
together in groups in nursery schools, still different problems of social 
groupings and the interrelations of the children have presented themselves. 
As is usually the case, the practical need far precedes the advance of 
research, but considering the complexity of these problems, amazing 
progress is being made. So far, most of the studies have had to concern 
themselves with the development of technics of measuring these elusive 
aspects of behavior. 
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What evidence we have on the social development of young children 
seems to indicate that there is no inborn basis for social attitudes, but 
rather that the child learns his social behavior just as he learns other 
types of behavior. He learns to handle people by experience, just as he 
learns to handle objects by experience. He begins in infancy by treating 
people just as he would treat any other strange object in his environment, 
by a sort of playful investigation and manipulation. Soon, however, the 
behavior towards other persons becomes differentiated from the behavior 
toward objects, and true social behavior begins to emerge. As Anderson 
(2) points out, “Because of the kind, variety and change of stimulation 
which they furnish, persons have much more value as stimulus-objects 
than have tables, chairs, beds, toys or any other non-living objects.” 

The importance of good physical development for the furtherance of 
good social development is brought out by the results of Buhler’s (3) ex- 
periments in which the reactions of pairs of infants placed together in 
a play-pen were noted. She reports that “the older and physically 
stronger and more skillful child becomes the superior in the situation, 
displaying himself more freely, while the other individual seems to be 
inhibited and restricted in his movements by the free display of the first.” 
It has also been found that the mentally superior children tend to domi- 
nate and that children of similar mental ages tend to play together. 
Walker (4) found that there was a great variety of methods which chil- 
dren 3} to 43 already had at their command in meeting simple social 
situations. Some children, however, showed much more versatility 
than others in adapting to the same experimental situation. ‘The 
responses range all the way through commanding, pleading, exhorting, 
whimpering, begging, suggesting, cajoling, and bargaining” whereas “‘in 
many children the responses were fixed, i.e., the same type of reaction 
persisted in most of the reactions of particular children.” In a study 
by Parten (5) one child is reported to have been found talking on 90 per 
cent of the occasions sampled, while another child never talked during 
the time he was under observation. One child was found in the leading 
or dominating réle in the group on 95 per cent of the occasions observed, 
and another child was leading only 5 per cent of the time. 

A study by Mengert (6) also showed a considerable degree of consist- 
ency in the behavior of individual children: 


Several variations in methods used by the children to keep the situations in hand were 
noted. In cases where a method more advanced than force was used, it was traceable 
to the example of the preschool or home situation. 
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This experiment proved a valuable teaching device for both the children 
themselves and for the nursery school teachers and hence is outstanding 
in its practicability. Each child was placed in nine pairing situations, 
and it was found that the average friendly score increased during the 
series of situations, and also that each subject showed far greater tend- 
ency toward self-control and attempt to solve the difficulty rather than 
to evade it, in the later situations than had been observable in the first 
pairing. Reasons for difficulties which certain children had in the group 
were discovered when they had not been perceived by the teachers during 
a semester. After the experimental observations the investigator was 
able to predict the type of social behavior that each child would show and 
to give information to the teachers which was of help in solving many 
of the problems of social adjustment in the nursery school group. 

The degree to which different children are able to profit by social 
experience varies greatly. The factor of age is an especially important 
consideration in this regard. 


Within the first year of life, the infant is not able to keep up an actual contact with 
more than one person ata time . . . at the middle of the second year of life . . . 
three children begin to join ina group. . . . But the group of two has the preference 
up to three years. 


Buhler contends, however, that “persistent contact will be formed only 
on the basis of the presence of play materials in which both children are 
equally interested.” 

It is quite obvious that in any nursery school group two-year-olds 
are most likely to be found playing by themselves in the sand-pile, with 
blocks or other small objects, riding kiddie-kars, and so on, and paying 
little or no attention to the other children in the group. As Parten (5) 
points out, they are onlookers and imitators and work independently, 
though sometimes paralleling the activity of others, but there is seldom 
found any evidence of cooperative play. There is no dramatization or 
organization, very little conversation, no definite plan or working to- 
gether for a common end. 

It should also be pointed out in any discussion of the social behavior 
of young children that it is unwise to place any child in the same situation 
day in and day out which affords occasion for a constant error in his 
learning regarding social situations. His social contacts should be varied 
so that he has opportunities to lead younger children as well as to follow 
older children, for he needs practice not only in the art of leading but also 
in the art of following. 


As the child grows older his behavior becomes more and more social; 
he seeks the company of others more; exclusion from the group becomes 
more effective as a disciplinary measure; and he is much more likely to 
be found working, playing, and cooperating in groups. Hubbard (7) 
reports that there are large individual differences in the percentage of 
time spent in social situations; on the average the group of children spent 
about half their time in groups; each child was in about two groups every 
fifteen minutes and played with six children every fifteen minutes; and in 
size the groups averaged about three children. 

Many other valuable studies have come out along this line in the last 
year, but space does not permit a discussion of them here. I mention 
these recent developments in research only to show that while the 
nursery school situation does a great deal to develop the child socially, 
it is still progressing and seeking to improve its technics by a study of 
the responses of young children in these situations. 
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PROBLEMS OF CLOTHING COURSES 


What phases of clothing construction, care, and selection are most impor- 
tant for the actual needs of girls of today? At what educational level may 
different phases be best introduced? Is there anything a teacher can do to 
improve matters when the courses required by school authorities are not based 
on what she believes is good educational philosophy? These and other 
questions regarding clothing courses are considered in the papers in this sym- 
posium. Light is thrown on the problem from another angle in the paper on 
page 30. 


WHAT BELONGS IN HIGH SCHOOL CLOTHING COURSES? 


HENRIETTA MARY THOMPSON 


The business of clothes is an eternal feminine problem, and the high 
school girl is keenly interested in it. In her newly awakened desire to 
look her best she is likely to go to extremes of extravagance and bad 
taste. She is charmed by the alluring window displays, the persuasive 
arguments of advertisements, and the novelties and fads stressed in 
magazines and shops. Her puzzled family is often at a loss as to how 
best to guide her through the trying period; yet it is very important for 
her to attain the right attitude—an attitude that comes with understand- 
ing that the art of being well dressed is one aim of a cultural education, 
and that ease and poise develop with the satisfaction given by the well- 
chosen costume. A thought-provoking course in textiles and clothing 
will develop in her a questioning attitude and power of discrimination 
which will prove useful, not only now but later when, as household pur- 
chaser, she may need to appraise the commodities offered to her. 

In The Placement of Home Economics Content in Junior and Senior High 
Schools (1) Annie Robertson Dyer analyzed the content and grade place- 
ment of home economics in 100 representative courses of study published 
between 1920 and 1927. Her findings verify the general belief that the 
range of topics is large and that the problem of selection is fundamental. 

Among the nine general subjects in home economics, clothing showed 
the second largest numberof subdivisions or topics, with 14 leading topics 
which, in turn, were broken up into 797 detailed topics. Such leading 
topics as the art of dressing (grooming), care and repair of clothing, 
selecting and buying fabrics, planning the construction of garments, 
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garment making, altering and remodeling clothes, and trimming and 
decorating clothing appear in all of the grades from 7 through 12. 

That these figures reflect too much repetition and duplication in the 
junior and senior high school seems a warranted conclusion. Under 
certain circumstances it may be justifiable to include some of the many 
aspects of selecting and buying clothing in each year of a home economics 
sequence; but when we find the making of underwear appearing from 
50 to 72 times in programs for grades 7 through 11, 43 times in grade 12, 
and again in many elementary clothing courses in college, there is reason 
for criticism. So, too, when we discover that dresses are made in every 
grade from 7 through 12, appearing 64 times in the seventh grade and 
gradually increasing to 96 times in the twelfth grade, not to mention their 
reappearance in many college clothing courses. 

This array of topics and subtopics raises various questions about our 
clothing courses. What is junior high school content, what belongs in 
senior high school, and what shall the colleges include? Is it possible to 
set up certain minimum essentials to be accomplished in each grade? 
Are the interpretations so different in each grade that repetition of topics 
or subtopics is justified? 

The home economics courses analyzed by Mrs. Dyer were found to 
have been organized around several general central themes. 'Woman’s 
work in the home or the problems of the future homemaker motivated 
courses in slightly more than one-third of those studied, girls’ activities as 
present home helpers about one-fourth, and girls’ personal living about 
one-fifth. Appreciation of the home and its problems, and vocations 
related to home economics were less frequent central themes. The fre- 
quency with which a given central theme appeared in the different 
grades showed little variation and there was no indication that one was 
more desirable than another in a particular grade. 

A more recent analysis of home economics objectives was reported by 
Julia Frank Nofsker in a survey of educational literature (2), and its 
results are interpreted as “confirming the impression that in the last 
decade there has been a trend towards objectives which contribute more 
to personal values, which of course in turn contribute to family and home- 
making values and ultimately to general social values.” The author 
finds that 47 per cent of the 611 objectives listed may be interpreted in 
terms of personal values, 41 per cent as family and homemaking values, 
and 12 per cent as general social values. There are two explanations 
of the differences between these figures and those of Mrs. Dyer. The 
fact that Mrs. Nofsker’s study was made five years later might imply 
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that it showed the change which had taken place in that time and a trend 
towards greater emphasis upon the personal interests and needs of the 
high school girl. Or the fact that Mrs. Nofsker confined her study to a 
survey of educational literature, assuming that the actual courses of study 
would reflect these same findings, may have introduced a slight error 
because the printed discussions were a little in advance of actual practice. 
Both studies give evidence that in home economics teaching there is an 
earnest desire to set up the best possible objectives, to, sense the effect of 
present economic and social conditions upon the changing pattern of 
family life, and to render service in the adjustment process. That the 
students may define their own objectives and set up goals will be accepted 
as a motivating force by the skillful teacher. 

With such objectives in mind, what is justifiable subject matter? 
What content in clothing courses is essential in the life of the modern girl 
and will contribute towards her intelligent exercise of the function of 
women in modern social life? What amount and kind of attention should 
be given to clothing construction? 

Before attempting to answer that question, it may be worth while to 
see what Mrs. Dyer’s analysis of actual clothing courses shows about the 
emphasis given to such aspects of the subject matter. She found that the 
producer aspect was apparent in 50.6 per cent of the topics in clothing, 
the managerial aspect in 32 per cent, and the consumer aspect in only 12 
per cent. The art aspect was emphasized in 30 per cent and thrift in 15 
per cent. 

Generally speaking, women of today are interested in two careers: 
homemaking and, in greater numbers than ever before, a vocation out- 
side of the home. Many times these interests are carried on simulta- 
neously. In such casesa woman needs the ability to direct and administer 
a home as well as equipment for engaging in a profession. That such a 
dual interest is very common in at least one state has been proved by 
Edwin S. Lide (3) in a study of the social composition of the secondary 
school population in Oklahoma, based on information received from 
11,144 pupils. Similar studies in other sections of the country would 
supply essential facts for determining curriculum content. 

It is generally recognized that the production of clothing in the home 
is becoming less and less important; the housewife is relieved of much of 
the drudgery of former days and there is a great increase in commercial 
clothing products. But does this tell the whole story? Economists 
say the total purchasing power of the country has probably been reduced 
30 per cent since 1929. Where a moderate income has been reduced to a 
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lower level the homemaker may supplement her husband’s salary by 
earning money on the outside or by using her time in making certain of 
the garments needed by the family and by keeping the family wardrobe 
in good repair. In reporting a survey made in Minnesota, Clara M. 
Brown (4) says, “The size of the town seems to be a factor of real impor- 
tance in determining the extent to which certain activities are carried on 
in the homes.” In towns of less than a thousand, 90 per cent do their 
own family laundry; 77 per cent make some underwear, and 41 per cent 
make most of their underwear; 66 per cent make some of their dresses 
and 59 per cent make most of their dresses; and 86 per cent make outer 
garments. In cities of 25,000 or more these percentages are less. How- 
ever, even there 66 per cent do the family laundry; 56 per cent make 
some underwear, and 25 per cent make most of their underwear; 49 per 
cent make some of their dresses, and 38 per cent make most of their 
dresses; and 64 per cent make outer garments. Miss Brown also reports 
the following activities are carried on in 75 per cent or more of all homes: 
washing, pressing, and ironing clothes; mending clothes, especially hose; 
and cleaning and oiling sewing machines. 

With such facts as these we can feel confident that clothing construction 
is justifiable subject matter in a clothing course in the section of the coun- 
try in which this study was made. Remodeling and repairing garments 
and laundering would also have a place in such a course. 

There is a real need for more studies of this type so that home econom- 
ics may be of immediate service in the life of the girl. Statistics seem to 
indicate that even with reduced incomes people are buying what they 
can with what they have; but they are buying more cautiously, anxious 
to get the most value for their money. At the same time, many depart- 
ment stores are carrying cheaper types of merchandise than ever before. 
This applies to ready-made garments, yard goods, hosiery, shoes, and 
other articles. Few homemakers are aware that much cheapening and 
skimping are being practiced in every line. They fail to note the closely 
clipped seams, the poor edge finishes on garments, the overweighting, or 
the excess stretching of yarn. They do not know the simple home tests 
which may be applied to judge quality and durability of merchandise. 

The study of textiles in the high school must be made to fit more vitally 
into such actual situations. The girl who questions the price of certain 
materials will want to know methods of testing and judging quality. She 
will be interested in fiber, weave, finish, and adulteration; her needs will 
motivate these elements of the course. 

The ability to select a becoming and appropriate wardrobe involves an 
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understanding of principles drawn from economics, sociology, and science 
and also from the arts. The high school girl, both now and later as a 
wage-earner and homemaker, is constantly making choices which involve 
the use of art principles. To select successfully she must have a sense of 
what is essentially artistic. The principles of good design and composi- 
tion should be interwoven throughout a clothing unit and may form the 
central theme ina series of units. Art lies in the perfect adaptation of an 
object toitsuse. Artistry in fashioning wearing apparel serves the crea- 
tive arts. It adds satisfactions in the things the homemaker does, both 
for her and for the family. These are individual and cannot always be 
measured in terms of economic values. 

Here, then, is subject matter for the clothing course. The high school 
girl can be educated to appreciate quality, to question the fashion of the 
moment and judge it according to the principles of design, to want the 
best, to be happy in selecting a good cotton material rather than a cheap 
silk, to know how to care for a wardrobe, perhaps to construct or remake 
some items in it. The aim should be to make such choices a sincere ex- 
pression of her own point of view, the result of her own attitude and 
ideals. This means combating undesirable trends of the times and will 
not beeasy. It isa challenge to home economists. 
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PRESENT TRENDS IN CLOTHING COURSES 


LUCY RATHBONE 


Recently there has been much discussion of newer trends and revalua- 
tions in teaching clothing. Clothing courses have been in the past, as we 
all know, more or less, and generally more, construction courses than 
anything else. This may be truer in high schools than in colleges, possi- 
bly because the high school girl likes to be ‘doing things,” and it is easier 
to hold her interest by letting her sew than to stimulate interest in other 
phases of clothing work. As a revolt against this past condition, there 
has been a definite attempt on the part of many clothing teachers to give 
a course in clothing selection. The following comment on such courses 
was recently heard: “The usual course in clothing selection resolves 
itself into a course in dress design.”” That may be the case, but cer- 
tainly it need not be so. Such a comment challenges clothing teachers to 
make it a constructive criticism. 

If clothing teachers will make a survey of their courses, they may find 
that most of the selection problems include selection of the design and 
material for the pajamas, dress, or whatever garment is to be made. 
Such problems are desirable in themselves but are not sufficient. In 
September or October perhaps one-third of the class will need to buy 
winter coats. Why not a class problem which will help these girls in 
making their choices? Incidentally, the remainder of the class will need 
the same information within the next few years. Following or accom- 
panying the discussion of the points to be considered in selecting coats, 
it would be advisable to show some garments borrowed from the local 
stores. In this way the becomingness of the color and the cut of the gar- 
ment and its fit, construction, and trimming, as well as the quality and 
durability of the material, can be studied. 

Many of the girls in the class probably wear knitted undergarments 
such as bloomers or shorts of rayon, silk, or cotton. What an excellent 
opportunity to include a practical problem which really functions! The 
need for the garment furnishes the incentive for the study; the local 
market and the student’s wardrobe afford ample illustrative material; 
the teacher’s initiative plus the experience of the class can furnish lively 
material for discussion. 

Stockings are the most frequent purchase for the girl’s wardrobe. How 
much does she learn in her clothing classes to help her buy wisely? With 
the present price war on hosiery, does she learn how to judge the quality 
of the yarn, or the difference between 45 gauge and 54 gauge, or what 
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service she may reasonably expect from 45-gauge hosiery which sells for 
fifty cents? 

These are only a few of the many valuable selection problems which 
can be included in any clothing course. Any of the ready-made garments 
which every girl wears might well be the subject of a class study. 

In thinking of clothing selection one should not lose sight of clothing 
maintenance, which includes its general care by laundering, pressing, 
and cleaning. It is not safe to advocate the teaching of dry cleaning, 
as that process is too dangerous when performed by an amateur and with 
insufficient protection against fire or explosion. But as a consumer, 
every girl should have some knowledge of what may happen to a material 
during the cleaning process, depending on how it is made and the fiber 
of which it is composed. Furthermore, the cost of cleaning or other up- 
keep should be emphasized as a point to consider in the selection of 
materials and ready-made garments. The average consumer, in her 
interest in color and design, is likely to forget that the construction of the 
fabric and the garment may affect the wearing quality and cost of upkeep 
and thus affect the budget—if there isone. Among the points worthy of 
study pertaining to maintenance are: 


1. The relative value of “‘cut-rate” cleaning vs. standard-price cleaning. Is cut- 
rate quality to be expected with cut-rate prices, or is the reduced price due to less 
expensive methods of merchandising such as cash-and-carry service? 

2. The relative value of dry cleaning vs. laundering, with the cost and effect of each 
on the life and appearance of the material. How can one determine which is 
preferable? 

3. Where the consumer’s responsibility ends. When a fabric gives way the blame 
is frequently placed on the dry cleaner or laundry, when perhaps the trouble is due 
to poor quality and poor manufacture. This last point, which is a factor in selection, 
brings us to our starting point again—the importance of studying selection. 


In following the newer trends in clothing courses the teacher need not 
minimize selection from the standpoint of becoming lines and colors, 
but she also can emphasize other phases. Why not a combination of 
selection, maintenance, and construction? In the construction work she 
should not neglect the importance of comparing homemade and class- 
made garments with ready-made ones from such standpoints as cost, 
quality of material, workmanship, fit, style value. In this comparison 
she must be willing to face the fact that in some instances the ready- 
made garments are superior. An honest comparison of this sort will 
improve the quality of the construction work done in the class. 
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THE USE OF INSTRUCTION SHEETS IN SIXTH-GRADE 
CLOTHING CLASSES 


RUTH D. GOLDBERG 


The sixth-grade clothing classes in Hartford are required to make uni- 
form white aprons to be used in foods classes in the two upper elementary 
grades. Intrinsically there is little educational value in such a project 
because it is not adapted to meet the pupils’ needs and because with the 
classes meeting but one hour a week, the work drags and becomes monoto- 
nous and uninteresting. Since some other schools may be faced by this 
unfortunate but apparently unavoidable condition, it may be worth while 
to describe what has been done to make the best of a bad situation. 

Formerly all aprons were cut by the teacher who gave step-by-step 
class instructions for the construction processes, supplementing with 
individual help when necessary. The obvious results were waste of the 
teacher’s time on tedious routine, waste of the pupil’s time by wait- 

_ing for individual help or a chance to use the sewing machine, lack of 
pupil interest because of the length of time required to make one gar- 
ment, poor motivation as a result of standardization and lack of individ- 
uality in the project, and absence of pupil growth because of limited 
opportunities for developing judgment and initiative. 

After preliminary experimenting on a small scale, a new and successful 
method is now in general use by means of which the sixth-grade pupils in 
Hartford are able not only to make the aprons but also to alter patterns, 
cut, fit, launder, score, and calculate the cost of the aprons. This is 
accomplished by using a set of instruction sheets, mimeographed on 
paper 83 by 11 inches, fastened in a cover with blank pages for notes. 

These instruction sheets are arranged to divide the project into com- 
paratively small units. This plan stimulates interest because pupils see 
units completed frequently and can thus check their own accomplish- 
ment. In addition, instruction sheets are valuable because they help to 
provide for individual differences by allowing superior or industrious 
pupils to progress more rapidly than others and to accomplish supplemen- 
tary work; they save class time by eliminating discussion of directions 
and information that can be secured from the written page; they provide 
simple and understandable information that may be used for future home 
reference; and they help pupils to learn to follow printed instructions and 
to analyze and solve problems as they arise. 

The directions, which are illustrated with line drawings, are not in- 
tended to be complete and detailed but rather to give pupils a chance to 
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develop initiative and judgment and to encourage independent effort. 
Instructions for each process include a general discussion of the subject, 
directions, and questions for optional so-called notebook work. The 
mark assigned for achievement in the required work is raised in propor- 
tion to the amount and quality of the extra work voluntarily submitted 
to the teacher. All of this extra work is non-technical and requires the 
use of reference books, individual experiment, or group discussions. It 
includes such questions as “What makes the extra fullness on the hem of 
the apron?” Often it enlists the cooperation of mothers and class- 
room teachers and serves to correlate home economics with such academic 
subjects as arithmetic, English, and hygiene, adding cultural value to 
what is generally considered a vocational subject. Progress is measured 
frequently and achievement judged not only by technical skill but also 
by habits of work, cooperativeness, attitude to work, effort required, 
improvement in quality, and time required, the last item being recorded 
by each pupil on a time sheet in her notebook. 

The teacher’s greatest difficulty in using this method is to avoid giving 
unnecessary personal and specific help to individual pupils and yet to 
see and approve each process as it is finished. Her chief function is to 
guide and enrich the project with illustrative and.reference material. 

Experience with this method has led the large group of clothing teach- 
ers in the city to believe it has value in motivating earlier work. For 
example, in grade 5 in which the pupils study textiles, learn to use the 
machine, and make a holder, towel, and cap, they are anxious to become 
skillful enough so that when they enter grade 6 they can complete the 
apron quickly and thus have time to makea piece of underwear or a child’s 
dress. The sixth-grade work forms an excellent foundation for that in 
grade 7 which includes a study of clothing selection, the use of a com- 
mercial pattern in making some personal garment, and the care and repair 
of clothing. It is remarkable how this early practice in working from 
written instructions makes it easier for the girls later to use commercial 
patterns intelligently. 

For the sake of convenience and uniformity, the instruction sheets used 
in this work were prepared by the supervisor, but already several teachers 
are preparing similar material for use with other classes, both elementary 
and adult. Probably the teacher in any field who is willing to take time 
and energy to prepare instruction sheets to suit her special needs and 
who is willing to endure a trying adjustment period while her pupils 
learn to rely on themselves rather than on the teacher, will feel amply 
repaid by less waste of pupil time and more real learning. 
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>+@>>APPRAISAL OF THE APPLICANT FOR TEACHING. 
Home economics teaching will profit greatly if those working in the field 
of home economics education can devise ways and means of defining 
and measuring the qualifications essential for successful teaching in the 
field. There are certain things we know about our candidates for teach- 
ing. The honor point ratio is an index of scholastic achievement. The 
composite of ratings by the instructors tells something of the candidates’ 
personal qualities and abilities. For several years a C average has been 
required in the division of home economics, University of Minnesota, 
of all junior registrants who expect to prepare for teaching. In addi- 
tion a grade of C is required in a number of courses considered to be 
fundamental in preparation for teaching home economics at the sec- 
ondary level. A health examination is required. 

Applying these devices as best we can, we still have inadequate meas- 
ures. Recently a device has been added to measure retention of 
information. The home economics education plan is a part of a larger 
program inaugurated by the College of Education. The faculty of the 
college considered the feasibility of giving a qualifying examination to 
all persons who expect to register for student teaching. A committee 
on examinations proposed a plan for such an examination, home econom- 
ics being one of the twenty-six departments cooperating. The purpose 
of the examination is to measure the adequacy of the preparation for 
teaching prior to the senior year and to encourage more thorough prepa- 
ration for student teaching. 

This qualifying examination includes four divisions, each of a different 
type. Two divisions cover subject matter in the major field, home 
economics; a third deals with the fundamentals of professional informa- 
tion; and the fourth is a comprehensive in English. Each examination 
occupies a two-hour period. 

The subject matter examinations in the major fields are prepared by 
the departments directly concerned. That in home economics was pre- 
pared by Ella J. Rose, head of the home economics education section, 
with cooperation from representatives from home management, related 
art, textiles and clothing, nutrition, foods, and home economics education. 

28 
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The first of the two subject matter examinations, known as Home 
Economics IA, consists of a sampling of material which the home 
economics teacher may be expected to teach in the secondary school 
departments in Minnesota. It touches upon fundamental material 
from the following home economics fields: clothing, including selection, 
construction, and care; foods and nutrition, including food selection, 
preparation, care, and the relation of food to body needs; home manage- 
ment and child development, including important information on those 
factors contributing to satisfactory family life. 

Home Economics IB consists of a sampling of subject matter at the 
college level. The results on this examination should reveal familiarity 
with a wider area of information than merely that required for high 
school teaching. 

This experiment is in its infancy, and no special claims can be made for 
it at thistime. It will be necessary for us to study the results and modify 
the examinations until we have developed satisfactory tests. At present 
we are impressed by the things we do not know about this device rather 
than the things we do know. Additional experience may answer some 
questions but no doubt will bring up other problems just as perplexing.— 
WY LLE B. McNEAL. 


=3@>-A COURSE IN PARENT-TEACHER METHODS. The 
direct relation of the parent-teacher movement to home and family life 
gives home economists more than ordinary interest in the development of 
college parent-teacher courses. Because of this the home economics 
department of Georgia State Teachers College in .he summer of 1931 
introduced a course called ‘Parent-Teacher Methods and Parent 
Education.” 

A large class enrolled and such interest was manifested in both phases 
of the work that courses in parent education and in parent-teacher 
methods are now regularly scheduled in the summer school of the 
University of Georgia and in all sessions of the Georgia State Teachers 
College. Whether taken in summer school or in other school sessions, 
the courses carry credit of one hour, as do other courses in the depart- 
ment of education. 

The parent-teacher movement endeavors to help parents appreciate 
the privileges and tasks of parenthood and get from them maximum 
enrichment. Through parent-teacher associations parents are also 
learning more and more about school and teacher tasks. As a result of 
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cooperative effort and tactful, technical guidance they are discovering 
many practical ways to help their children get more out of school, to 
assure to the citizens of the community better returns from school taxes, 
and to cooperate with school authorities. 

The teacher himself may do much to improve the parent-teacher rela- 
tionships. He has had more than average training in psychology; he 
looks at his problem more impersonally and with truer perspective. 
With definite training in parent-teacher work, he may enrich his resources 
for motivating the child in his school work and increase his usefulness by 
interpreting the principles and scope of parent-teacher work to those who 
do not understand them. Moreover, when parents and teachers really 
work together with unity of purpose there results a cooperative program 
which strengthens all forces for education and improves the type of 
training for the child. 

Educators who have given the matter careful consideration predict 
that training teachers in this way may be very influential in the develop- 
ment of parent-teacher work. Training teachers for conducting study 
groups of parents and for improving the organization and management 
of parent-teacher associations should lead to finer coordination of the 
work of parents and teachers in the school-home program, a better parent- 
teacher relationship, and better cooperation between the superintendent, 
teachers, and parents in directing the activities of the child. 

As Dr. Garry Cleveland Myers of Cleveland College has aptly said: 
“No teacher-training course of the future will be complete which does 
not make the prospective teacher realize the importance of the home in 
relation to the child’s success at school and which does not show the 
teacher how to meet the parent tactfully and with profit to the child, the 
school, and the home.”—Mary UpsHaw Broacu. 


=+@>>-THE CLOTHING PROGRAM IN CALIFORNIA HOME 
DEMONSTRATION WORK. The dictionary brings out the contrast 
between the present-day idea of a good clothing program and that of the 
pioneer sewing class: 

Clothing. ». Dress; apparel in general 

Sewing. m. Material on which one is at work with needle and thread 

This contrast is exemplified in the comprehensive clothing program 

carried on by home demonstration workers of the Agricultural Extension 
Service of the United States Department of Agriculture. In California 
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the clothing program places equal emphasis on construction, on health, 
on the economic and the esthetic phase, and is known as the “100 Per Cent 
Clothing Program.” The subject matter included in it is graphically 
shown in a circular chart, divided into four equal sections, with each 
quarter “piece of pie” further divided into nine sub-sections: 


CONSTRUCTION 25 PER CENT HEALTH 25 PER CENT 


Dressmaking, tailoring Growth, development 
Pattern study Personal hygiene 
Cutting, fitting Shoes and stockings 
Dress form Underwear, outerwear 
Sewing technic Foundation garments 
Sewing machine use Dry cleaning, laundering 
Finishes Infants’ clothing, 
Remodeling, mending Children’s self help 

Hat blocking Sleeping garments 
ECONOMICS 25 PER CENT ESTHETICS 25 PER CENT 
Accounts, budgets Wardrobe planning 
Wardrobe planning Dress design 

Better buying studies Applied color 

Hosiery wearing tests Personal hygiene 

Fabric wearing tests Good grooming 
Mending, repair Care of clothing 
Made-over clothing Spot removal, pressing 
Moth control Dry cleaning, laundering 
Dry cleaning, laundering Storage 


Since the rural women select their own program of work, this chart 
aims to acquaint them with the entire clothing field, help them to analyze 
their problems, and choose a balanced program to meet their needs. 
Such a clothing program interests a wider range of people than one which 
specializes in only one phase. 

During a period of financial depression, home demonstration work is 
more than ever challenged to help the farm family solve some of its 
urgent problems. To accomplish this requires a study of the changing 
conditions surrounding the home before the home demonstration pro- 
gram of work is formulated. While the problems of food, clothing, 
and shelter may be said to be similar in all farm homes, home conditions 
and the understanding and experience of the homemaker vary to a marked 
degree. They range from the home of the university graduate, whose 
interest is in the esthetic side of clothing or home furnishing and the most 
recent findings in nutrition and child development, to the home of a 
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tenant, whose interest may be only in sewing or cooking processes. And 
while problems are submitted and remedies suggested the success of the 
home demonstration agent’s efforts may be jeopardized, not by lack of 
desire on the part of the farm women to carry out the proposed change, 
but by lack of means to doit. This is especially true at the present time. 

In the recent period of prosperity with its resulting higher standards 
of living, many activities, such as making clothing, laundering, bread 
baking, and canning fruit and vegetables, ceased to be performed in the 
farm home as in the urban home. With the present lowered incomes, 
however, many of these tasks are again being performed in the individual 
home and must be taken into consideration in planning programs of home 
demonstration work. 

The clothing budget has probably shrunk more than any other because 
it has been drawn upon to help keep up to normal the amount available 
for food and other absolute necessities. It is therefore important to 
have the clothing program a well-balanced one so as to meet the needs 
of many families of varying income and to serve as a guide for the families 
who purchase all clothing ready-made, as well as for those in which the 
clothing is made at home. It must help with the clothing problems of 
children as well as of adults. It must provide for the esthetic as well as 
the physical requirement of dress. In short, the one hundred per cent 
clothing program is the aim of every county in California with a home 
demonstration agent. 

Although the construction of clothing holds a less important place since 
the growth of the ready-to-wear industry, many women still like to create 
designs and make garments for themselves as well as their families. 
Since these women have many duties other than sewing, they enjoy 
knowing how to accomplish good results in an efficient manner. And 
there are many families with such limited incomes that the housewife is 
forced to make the best of what is at hand. Both these groups feel that a 
demonstration which helps them to solve such problems as fitting a dress 
or remodeling a coat, is ‘worth the cost of the gasoline” required to trans- 
port them to the demonstration. Remodeling and hat blocking appear 
in most of the county clothing projects. Though listed under construc- 
tion, hat blocking might well be included among the esthetic and eco- 
nomic phases, for an old hat which has been dry-cleaned, reblocked, and 
refashioned, is no longer “‘just an old hat.” 

Health may be kept on a higher level if consideration is given to the 
selection and care of clothing. Physiology has long taught us that 
clothing is for protection, but this is only part of the story. Body devel- 
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opment is affected by the clothing which is worn during growth. Many 
a man’s round shoulders are due in part to the cut of the coats worn in 
boyhood, which shoved his head forward and permanently influenced his 
posture. Many adults have feet far from efficient because of ill-shaped 
and ill-fitting shoes. In the clothing program, the aim of the work on 
selecting shoes is to aid in developing healthy, normal feet for growing 
boys and girls and to help adults to maintain good feet. The work with 
children’s clothing encourages the selection of healthful clothing. The 
studies of self-he!p and other healthful features in clothing for children 
made by the Bureau of Home Economics in the United States Department 
of Agriculture have been very helpful on this point. The selection of 
underwear as well as outerwear is considered from the health, esthetic, 
and economic standpoints. Considerations of personal hygiene are 
woven in closely with the many aspects of the program. 

The esthetic phase is based on the assumption that self-respect is a 
virtue that everyone owes to himself. An analysis of her personality with 
reference to what is becoming in color and design in dress is of interest to 
every woman, whether she makes or buys her clothing. Thoughtful 
wardrobe planning, based on the articles on hand and on personal char- 
acteristics and needs, ties the esthetic in with the economic problems of 
dress. Since subjects such as adequate storage space for clothing, dry 
cleaning, laundering, spot removal, and pressing, contribute to the at- 
tractiveness of clothing, they are included in the esthetic phases of the 
program. 

The economic phase isa necessary foundation for the other three phases. 
The selection and buying of clothing requires a background of general 
information on the subject. An appreciation of good workmanship, of 
design principles, and of textile qualities, promotes good buymanship. 
Studies of local shopping conditions have helped the rural families to 
appreciate values and have enabled the merchants to know and carry 
the qualities demanded. “Better buying” studies have included textiles, 
hosiery, underwear, shoes, house dresses, and other dresses. Clothing ac- 
counts and budgets are receiving increased attention at present. Moth 
control appeared in many of the county programs in the spring of this 
year with the hope that it would protect garments stored until fall. 
Dry cleaning is an undertaking in which many homemakers have en- 
gaged without any understanding of the dangers involved. Demonstra- 
tions in home dry cleaning have emphasized the precautions which must 


be taken. 
Since it is the purpose of home demonstration work to interest as many 
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rural families as possible, it is necessary to choose a program which not 
only meets the needs of the people, but which engages and holds their 
attention. Judged on this basis, the 100 Per Cent Clothing Program 
works!—ETHELWYN Dopson. 


>@>>-RESPONSIBILITY FOR MERCHANDISE RETURNS. 
Back in the early ’70’s a few merchants granted to old customers the 
privilege of returning merchandise. This practice has developed until 
we must now face the amazing fact that between four and five billion 
dollars’ worth of retail purchases are returned annually in the United 
States. According to reliable authorities the ‘‘returned goods” problem 
represents one of the greatest economic wastes in the field of retail 
distribution. 

Figures gathered in a survey made in Ohio show that in a medium- 
size department store each return must be checked by 23 employees 
with the cost of each return varying from 32 to 62 cents. There will, 
of course, always be some faulty goods sold and some errors in delivery. 
However, the coordinated efforts of the distributor and consumer being 
made throughout the country will undoubtedly have a far-reaching 
effect on the trend of merchandise returns. 

Merchants realize that the responsibility lies partly within their own 
establishments. Surveys show that buyers of wearing apparel (the 
type of merchandise most frequently returned) often pay too much at- 
tention to price, terms, and discount, and too little to style and quality. 
Merchandise is returned because of poor quality, material, and work- 
manship or because it is badly cut and ill-fitting. Many garments 
scantily cut and incorrectly sized are sold by “high-powered”’ sales- 
people. The defects are not seen until examined at home where there 
is no one to direct the customer’s attention exclusively to the good 
points. Consequently they are later returned. Such transactions 
reflect on the store and its personnel and could often be avoided if all 
merchandise were carefully examined before being placed on sale. Each 
store should ascertain in which department there are large numbers or 
great values of returns and then arrange a program for reducing these 
returns and insuring cooperation between the management and per- 
sonnel in putting this into effect. 

A special study carried on by nine large department stores and spe- 
cialty shops in Boston shows that “customers’ reasons” caused 70 to 
75 per cent of the returns. In almost 85 per cent of the cases the 
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return was due to “‘change of mind” or “no reason given.”’ In the re- 
turns made for “merchandise reasons” (22 per cent of the whole) wrong 
size played a leading réle. Next came “sold on approval” and “wrong 
color.”” While this report showed that the responsibility for a large 
part of the returns rests at least indirectly on the customer, the merchant 
cannot evade his own responsibility. He should be certain that the 
merchandise is priced at the lowest possible figure for the quality fur- 
nished. He should see to it that his high-powered advertising head 
does not advertise his merchandise in a misleading manner. He should 
instruct his sales force not to urge customers to buy on approval. He 
should check up on his charge customers and drop those who are un- 
profitable through the “return practice.” Returns from charge cus- 
tomers are three times as great as those from cash customers. 

Two ways of meeting the situation are first, intensive efforts of the 
stores to eliminate faulty buying and selling and second, development 
of customer support in preventing abuses of the return privilege. 

A campaign undertaken by retail stores of Dallas, Texas, to reduce 
wastes and losses resulting from excessive return of goods is meeting 
with considerable success; a measurable decrease in the volume of 
returns in proportion to sales is shown as compared with the preceding 
year. Campaigns similar to the one in Dallas are being conducted in 
various other cities. 

The Associated Merchants, Inc., of Salt Lake City has an important 
project dealing with the return of merchandise. Members have unani- 
mously adopted the following regulations: 


Merchandise which has been out of the store over five days cannot be returned for 
credit, cash refund, or adjustment. 

Merchandise which shows definite evidence of having been used will not be 
accepted for credit, cash refund, or adjustment unless merchandise was defective at 
time of purchase. 

Merchandise will not be accepted for credit, cash, or adjustment unless accom- 
panied by sales ticket. 


In carrying out these new rules the Association determined to reduce 
to a minimum the causes of return for which sales people were responsible 
and to educate customers to a proper sense of responsibility in purchas- 
ing. The significant progress already made indicates that much of the 
success of the policy is due to special training of the sales force. 

That the women of the United States are willing and anxious to do 
their part in correcting this condition is indicated by the interest shown 
in a survey conducted by the General Federation of Women’s Clubs in 
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connection with its “Wise Spending” program. Some 14,500 ofthe ~ 
affiliated groups are participating in this study, the principal objects 
of which are to give more than two and a half million “purchasing agents 
of the home” a more practical knowledge of the relation between wise 
spending of the consumers’ dollar and national prosperity. As a part of 
the program aiming at better cooperation between merchant and cus- 
tomer, members of the participating clubs are being queried as to their 
attitude toward a number of current retail trade practices, the first of 
these being “returned merchandise.” What these women are doing, 
other women can also do. Moreover, they can develop general public 
opinion on the subject so that a purchaser will be ashamed to return 
goods without good cause. Once I would not have hesitated to stop 
in a shop on my way to a show and hastily select a hat, a dress, a coat, 
or shoes, and request the clerk to ‘“‘charge and send,”’ knowing that if 
they were the wrong size or shade, I could easily return them. Realizing 
as I now do that thousands of other women expect the same service, I 
have resolved not to make any purchases unless reasonably certain 
that they are just what I want so far as size, color, style, and suitability 
are concerned. Before I started on my Christmas shopping tour I 
endeavored to learn the proper size gloves to buy for Edythe, the correct 
shade of hose to match Frances’ new brown moiré shoes, the right size 
of socks for Harry, and the kind and shade of face powder Dollie prefers, 
and I hope that the gifts I purchased before Christmas will not be re- 
turned for exchange or refunds in January. 

Appeals for cooperation can be based on the selfish interests of the 
customer. Savings to the store will eventually be reflected in lower 
prices to consumers, larger stocks to select from, and less possibility of 
out-of-stock articles. Also, if returns are reduced, there will be less 
possibility of buying an article returned by some one suffering from a 
contagious disease or similar unsanitary situations. Another way in 
which thoughtfulness in purchasing lessens waste is that it reduces the 
work of store employees. Cooperative interest is needed to reduce this 
great waste. Success will be a forward step in civic growth and a gen- 
uine contribution to our national prosperity.—Laura T. BoLpin. 


EDITORIAL 


> +@>>-THRIFT IN 1933. Every January from 1927 on the JouRNAL 
has recognized Thrift Week, the week that begins on Franklin’s birthday, 
January seventeen, by carrying papers and editorials on thrift as it 
appears to the home economist. While the idea of thrift as wise spend- 
ing has always been the one particularly emphasized in these pages, some 
doubt has frequently been felt as to how welcome the idea would be to the 
public at large. The interests promoting Thrift Week seemed often to be 
principally concerned in persuading people to increase their savings 
accounts rather than to use all their money wisely. The happy theory of 
pre-depression times that the more we spend, the more we have certainly 
did not encourage us to weigh values before we made our expenditures. 
In fact it encouraged us to pledge our next year’s bread money for this 
year’s cake—a proceeding that certainly hastened the emptying of the 
whole larder for many who before the slump had cheerfully joined the 
ranks of the installment buyers. It required no great wisdom to proph- 
esy three years ago that unless things soon took a turn for the better, the 
desire to get the most for your money would come back into fashion. 
Unfortunately, there is little satisfaction in being able to say “I told you 
so,” but it is a comfort to see some good blown in by an ill wind. One of 
the sweet uses of our present adversity is assuredly the way in which it is 
bringing us back to a saner sense of values. Every daily paper, every 
magazine reflects it in one way or another. In fact, the mighty question 
of economic planning through which we believe that we could—if we 
would—assure economic stability for all is merely the application on a 
nation-wide, long-time scale of the same principles that we recommend 
for planning household activities and expenditures. We are grateful to 
Mr. Bigelow for tracing as he does in his paper on page 1 how the ques- 
tion of family solvency fits into the wider economic scheme. 

Individually we are counting our pennies, planning our budgets, 
weighing our purchases as intelligently as we know how. At least part 
of the business world for a while accused us of counting too carefully; 
then it imagined it could lure our dollars into its tills by low figures on the 
price-marks, regardless of quality; but finally it has come to realize that 
we are out after real value, and is appealing to us by emphasizing quality. 
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“Value $29.75, price $29.75” read the label on a coat in a reliable store 
recently—a refreshing sign of the times. How it all has affected the 
homemaker is amusingly and shrewdly told in Catherine Hackett’s 
answer to “Why We Women Won’t Buy”’ in the December Forum. 

One of their difficulties is, of course, the lack of reliable information 
about the goods on the market, and here we come upon another jewel in 
the ugly head of our adversity—the increasing recognition of the need of 
informative labels. To those of us who have for years been preaching 
their advantages it is heartening to find more and more homemakers, 
economists, and retailers coming to the same conclusion. Even more 
heartening is the growing general appreciation that the household con- 
sumer plays an essential part in the economic scheme and that conse- 
quently it behooves the makers and sellers of the goods she is to buy to 
consider her actual (not her assumed) wishes and opinions. 


<<&— “HOW SHALL WE BUY IN 1933?” This is the topic of the 
nation-wide radio broadcast which the National Advisory Committee on 
Radio in Education has announced for January 7, 8.30 p.m., E. S. T., over 
the National Broadcasting Company network, and we advise all home 
economists to listen in. Dr. Lyon of the Brookings Institution will give 
the economist’s answer to the evening’s question, but because those in 
charge wish to emphasize the fact that the household buyer is vitally con- 
cerned in the matter, the broadcast will be a dialogue between him and a 
homemaker—Mrs. Harris Baldwin of the A. H. E. A. standardization 
committee and the cost of living committee, National League of Women 
Voters. 


>+@>>NATIONAL THRIFT COMMITTEE. Teachers and club 
leaders who wish to arrange some special recognition of Thrift Week 
may obtain suggestions from the National Thrift Committee, 347 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City. This committee, it will be remembered, is 
“sponsored by civic, commercial, financial, educational, philanthropic, 
religious, and other organizations for the promotion of a year round 
thrift program to encourage economic independence.” The American 
Home Economics Association is one of the cooperating groups. 


<<@—THE HOME ECONOMICS TEACHER IN THE PRESENT 
CRISIS. The food and nutrition division of the American Home Eco- 
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nomics Association has appointed a subcommittee to consider ways in 
which the home economics teacher may function during this present 
financial crisis. It is fortunate in having as chairman Miss Lucy H. 
Gillett, who is both a nationally recognized leader in nutrition in social 
work and chairman of the social work department of the Association. 

The committee believes that none has a better understanding of the 
seriousness of inadequate and improper food during the period of growth 
than a trained home economist and that none is in a better position to 
influence homes through the children than home economics teachers in 
schools. They may be of real help to welfare agencies that are adminis- 
tering relief. 

Many teachers are already rendering splendid service in their respec- 
tive communities and many more have a desire to help but are not quite 
sure of the best approach. The committee hopes to bring together ideas, 
desires, and fields for service, and has already asked the cooperation of 
affiliated home economics associations. An early issue of the JOURNAL 
will carry a symposium about such work. 


>+8>>-ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN HOME ECO- 
NOMICS ASSOCIATION, MILWAUKEE, JUNE 19 TO 24, 1933. 
Excellent progress is reported by the committees in charge of local 
arrangements and by the program committee, as will be seen from the 
Bulletin to be sent to Association members later in the month. 

“Home Economics in the Modern World” has been adopted as the 
central theme. The sessions will be arranged according to the general 
plan which has been gradually worked out in recent years, the only 
special change being that the banquet will not be held on the last evening, 
but earlier in the week before the inevitable exodus begins. There will 
be two evening sessions open to the public, with distinguished speakers 
from within and without the home economics fold. Each division and 
department will hold two meetings, one of them perhaps a joint meeting 
with another group at which each contributes a special point of view to the 
consideration of a subject of common interest. As usual, the council will 
meet twice, once before and once after the annual business session of the 
full Association. Practically all of the meetings will be held in the Hotel 
Schroeder, Association headquarters. 

Luncheons and dinners will, as usual, give special groups a chance to 
foregather, and there will be other opportunities for friendly meeting. 
The Milwaukee home economists are arranging charming and locally 
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characteristic diversions whenever time allows, not to mention profes- 
sional sight-seeing trips on the days before and after the sessions proper. 
Members from other states will particularly welcome the opportunity to 
visit the University of Wisconsin on Saturday, June 24. 

In response to the request made at Atlanta for another chance to dis- 
cuss home economics and radio, a conference or institute for those espe- 
cially concerned with this vital topic is being planned for Monday, June 
19, the day before the regular meetings begin. 

An added inducement to home economists to go to Milwaukee is the 
fact that they can combine it with attendance at the N. E. A. meeting in 
Chicago the following week. The program of the Department of Super- 
visors and Teachers of Home Economics will be specially planned with 
this in mind. Frances Swain is chairman of the committee in charge. 
And consider the fun and stimulus of visiting Chicago’s “Century of 
Progress”! Railroad rates are likely to be favorable. “Enlightened 
self-interest’’ will evidently lead the home economist to include the trip 
to Milwaukee in her 1933 budget. 


>+@>>DEPARTMENT OF SUPERVISORS AND TEACHERS OF 
HOME ECONOMICS, NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
FEBRUARY 25 TO 27. The sixth semi-annual meeting of the Depart- 
ment is to be held in Minneapolis on February 25, 26, and 27 in connec- 
tion with the meeting of the Department of Superintendence. Head- 
quarters for the home economics group will be the Nicollet Hotel. The 
first session, a program meeting, will be held in the ballroom (Parlor B) 
of that hotel on Saturday, February 25, from 2.45 to 5.00 p.m. On 
Sunday afternoon there will be a tea at the Men’s Union, University of 
Minnesota. Monday will be a full day, with all sessions held at the 
Nicollet Hotel. At nine in the forenoon will come round-table discussions 
in Parlors O, P, and I; from 1.30 to 2.30 p.m. a business meeting in the 
Francis I Room; from 2.30 to 4.30 a program meeting in the same 
place; and at 6 p.m. a banquet in the ballroom. Information about 
speakers and topics will be given in the February JouRNAL. 


>36@>+AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION. The 
annual meeting of this organization of workers in public health was held 
in Washington, October 24 to 29. Attendance, exhibits, general atmos- 
phere were all in striking contrast to the clouds of depression with which 
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campaign orators and newspapers were just then darkening the national 
skies. Over twelve hundred persons registered, a remarkable number at 
any time for an association whose total membership is about five thousand. 
In fact, a visitor estimating the size of the organization either by the 
attendance or by the amount and quality of work reported might easily 
have placed it at twice that figure. To give an adequate idea of the 
valuable information contained in the multitudinous papers and discus- 
sions is impossible in this brief space. Suffice it to say that the home 
economist would have found in them important material on food and 
nutrition, on child development, and especially perhaps on general 
health education. The section devoted to this last works closely with the 
publicity interests of the National Conference of Social Work and turns 
out all sorts of helps for developing public opinion as to the value of health 
and how to attain it. A special institute on the subject was held on the 
Saturday and Sunday preceding the Association meetings. During the 
regular sessions there were live discussions—almost experience meetings— 
on such topics as the use of radio; there was a report of a study on the 
public’s response to different methods of museum arrangement; there 
were many opinions expressed as to what will and will not influence the 
public. 

The American Public Health Association, it will be remembered, has 
officially stated its desire for closer relations with the American Home 
Economics Association. It gave practical expression to this by offering 
free space for exhibits of the Association and the JourNAL or Home 
EconoMIcs. 


=+@>>AMERICAN DIETETIC ASSOCIATION. The annual meet- 
ing at the Pennsylvania Hotel, New York City, November 6 to 11, was a 
record-breaker in attendance, program, exhibits, and the publicity 
received. In the section on “Medicine” Time for November 21 devoted a 
column and a half to a report of the meetings, divided under the captions 
“for health,” “for flavor,” and “for poverty.” Mrs. Rose’s warnings 
against food fads drove home an important point most effectively. The 
plea for more attention to flavor in American meals provoked consider- 
able interest, as did the special meals arranged for members. The 
consideration of child feeding at low costs was strengthened by a paper by 
Dr. Sherman insisting on the prime importance of calcium in the diet, and 
by the presentation of Miss Gillett’s weekly food lists for minimum cost 
diets. In addition to discussions of more general interest, the program 
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showed the excellent work which the Association is doing in special 
phases of institution management and in raising standards of training for 
dietitians. 


&+@>>+NATIONAL COUNCIL OF PARENT EDUCATION. 
“Family Relationships in Education for Family Life and Parenthood,” 
the subject of the third biennial conference called by the National 
Council of Parent Education, was a theme to tempt many home econ- 
omists to French Lick, Indiana, November 11 and 12, and they found 
that the program provided both general inspiration and useful, concrete 
information. At the first general session a paper by A. Eustace Haydon 
on “Patterns of Family Control in Historic Cultures” showed how among 
all peoples and in all ages certain functions of the family remain, though 
with varied emphasis. This was appropriately followed by “The Impact 
of Current Economic Changes upon Family Relationships,” in which 
Paul H. Douglas brought out the interaction of social and economic 
forces on the family of today. The psychiatrist’s approach to education 
in family relationships was outlined by W. T. B. Mitchell, while Grace 
Marcus showed their importance in social case work. Against this 
background the more specialized problems of parent education could be 
considered with a consciousness of their broader implications. More 
informal discussions were carried on by five so-called functional sections— 
for teachers and leaders of parent groups, for teachers and leaders of 
youth, for editors and writers, for supervisors and teachers in teacher- 
training programs, and for trainers of parent-education workers. There 
were also two special sessions on research, at which Ruth Andrus and 
Robert S. Lynd presided. At the second there was animated dis- 
cussion as to whether research in family relationships should now be 
directed toward content or method or both, and as to whether parent 
groups are or are not reliable sources for the needed data. The banquet 
on Saturday evening was an appropriate occasion for personal reminis- 
cences of the growth of the parent education movement since the Council 
was founded in 1926. 


>+@>*-ASSOCIATION OF LAND-GRANT COLLEGES AND UNI- 
VERSITIES. This organization meets alternately near the center of 
the nation’s population, that is at Chicago, and at the nation’s capital. 
This year it came to Washington on November 14, 15, and 16. The 
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agricultural situation and ways of meeting it and the special difficulties 
faced by the agricultural colleges were naturally to the fore throughout 
the discussions, including those of the home economics section. 

The first session of the latter was devoted to “Adjustments in Home 
Economics Administration Resulting from Current Economic Changes,” 
considering first how those changes affect the home in general; then what 
adjustments must be made both in family budgets and in home economics 
curricula and methods; and finally what can be done to reduce student 
expenses and to solve problems of placement of graduates. The second 
session dealt with problems of undergraduate instruction, and the third 
with graduate study and research. 

Dr. Dye of Michigan was elected chairman of the section for the com- 
ing year, succeeding Miss Harris of Tennessee. 

For diversion the home economists had a jolly bicentennial dinner at the 
Dodge Hotel on Monday evening and were entertained at a tea by the 
District of Columbia Home Economics Association at George Washing- 
ton University on Tuesday afternoon. On Wednesday a few of those 
especially interested in nutrition research had the great pleasure of going 
to an impromptu luncheon in honor of the pioneer English vitamin 
investigator, Dr. Harriette Chick, who happened to be passing through 
Washington on her way to Australia for a holiday. 


=3@>>+THE WOMAN’S NATIONAL FARM AND GARDEN 
ASSOCIATION. This association devotes itself to promoting agri- 
cultural and horticultural activities among women and to giving farm and 
city women a better understanding of their mutual problems. It began 
its annual sessions in Washington immediately after those of the Associa- 
tion of Land-Grant Colleges. A luncheon on November 17, arranged by 
Florence Ward, gave representatives of many other organizations an 
opportunity to learn more about the Association and its leaders, among 
them Mrs. Francis King, honorary president and founder, and Mrs. 
Henry Ford, president. One of its principal activities is the improve- 
ment of roadside markets. To approved member sellers it gives the 
right to display its “Sign of the Spade and Distaff,” which assures that 
the products on sale are fresh, of high quality, produced and sold under 
sanitary conditions; and it also furthers their sales by country-wide 
advertising of the approved list. Membership is open to all interested 
persons; the dues of $2 a year include subscription to the official magazine, 
Home Acres. The treasurer is Miss Jane L. Hicks, Dearborn, Michigan. 
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3@>>-FASHION WORK AND CLOTHING CLASSES. A confer- 
ence for teachers of homemaking and home economics in the state of 
New York which was held at the Textile High School Building, New York 
City, on November 25 and 26 seems of special interest in connection with 
the papers on pages 19 to 27 of this issue. The breadth of interests 
represented is indicated by the advisory committee, which included 
Marion S. Van Liew, Mrs. Mary Brooks Picken, Grace Cornell, Lillian 
Locke, Mrs. Evelyn S. Tobey, Belle Northrup, Martha Westfall, Mabel 
A. Paine, Helen H. Powell, and Dr. Frederick Howe. Miss Van Liew 
and Mrs. Picken showed how the schools could help give girls a proper 
understanding of the réle of fashion in clothes, and Miss Cornell told 
how to lay a basic foundation for the study of color. The characteristics 
and uses of fabrics made from silk, synthetic fabrics, wool, and cotton 
were discussed by women specialists from commercial concerns, with a 
summing up by Miss May Spear of the McCall Company. The teaching 
of dress design on the basis of art principles was treated by Miss North- 
rup, the réle of costume accessories by Mrs. Tobey, the use of fashion as 
an inspiration to the study of clothing by Miss Kathleen Howard of 
Harper’s Bazaar, and how to interest school girls in good taste by Miss 
Marion C. Taylor of the Fashion Group. 

In addition to hearing the papers, there was opportunity to ask ques- 
tions, to visit educational exhibits and demonstrational classes, to in- 
spect the Textile High School building, and, on Saturday afternoon, to go 
to New York department stores. Such a carefully-planned, comprehen- 
sive program could not fail to stimulate the teachers in attendance, and, 
besides providing practical suggestions for their class work, must have 
raised, at least for the more thoughtful, some rather far-reaching ques- 
tions regarding the rdle of fashion on the production and distribution of 
clothing, and its effects on our personal expenditures and taste. 


>3@>>WHEN CAN GIRLS BE INTERESTED IN A CLOTHING 
BUDGET? The answer which his experience leads one parent to give to 
this question appeared when the father of a girl about to enter college 
recently appealed to the home economics department for information as 
to what should be allowed for her clothing. Various articles were sent 
him, including the clothing budget published by William Filene Sons of 
Boston and the pamphlet “Clothing the Family at Minimum Cost,” 
noted on page 1101 of the December Journat. In his letter of thanks 
he said: 
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I am beginning to think the time to start on a budget for a girl is before she is, 
say, 12 years of age, about the time she begins to cease being a tomboy and to take 
an interest in her personal appearance. That is the time when bills for shoes, hats, 
hosiery, and so forth, take a rapid jump. 


@>>THE LOCAL NEWSPAPER AND THE SCHOOL HOME 
ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT. The local newspaper is a friend worth 
having by any school department when it wishes to educate the commu- 
nity as to its value to the pupils. City school systems occasionally 
recognize this by keeping someone on the staff who has a practical 
understanding of newspaper methods and who puts the local papers in 
touch with school doings and perhaps gets out press releases when occa- 
sion warrants. Home economists who attended the round table on pub- 
licity for home economics held in connection with the Denver meeting 
of the American Home Economics Association will remember the excel- 
lent suggestions made by the press representative of the local schools. 

Occasionally a newspaper will initiate an attempt to educate the 
community about its schools. A remarkable illustration of this appeared 
in Rochester, New York, and how it played up home economics was told 
by Jessie Winchell in the JourNat for April, 1930. In general, however, 
the newspapers hardly look for material in the routine work of the schools. 
On the other hand, they are usually ready to give it space providing it 
is brought to their attention in a way that fits it for use in their columns. 
Items in the news section of the JouRNAL show that home economics 
departments often take legitimate advantage of these possibilities and in 
so doing strengthen their standing with the local public. 

Such cooperation has been successfully worked out this autumn in 
Paterson, New Jersey. Mary M. Buckley, the supervisor of home eco- 
nomics, arranged with the Morning Cail to run on the woman’s page a 
series of short pieces (usually not more than 200 or 300 words long) on 
home economics in the grade schools of that city. One, ‘““Home Eco- 
nomics as Taught in the Paterson Public Schools,” told in general what 
it was, what it tried to do, and what mothers thought of its effects on 
their daughters. Another, “Train Your Daughter in Home Economics— 
Work Begins in the Fifth Grade,” developed the idea that this school 
work increased the child’s sense of responsibility toward her home. 
The little one “Learn Homemaking” left the story to point its own moral: 


It has been said that “it is easy to do the regular thing when one knows how.” 
How true this is. How much easier it is after a little practice to make a bed, wash 
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the dishes, set the table, cook a vegetable, make bread, clean the bathroom, or enter- 
tain friends. When we do things in a haphazard manner, life is difficult and un- 


satisfactory. 
Homemaking is a complicated job. It involves all kinds of activities. Upon the 
way which these activities are done depend the peace and happiness of the family. 
The stenographer in the office has a very complicated task, requiring skill, taste, 
and judgment. It is accepted that she must have special training and experience 
for her work. That is the right way. Why should we not have training for 


homemaking. 

Homemaking is a job that touches and influences so many people. Why not give 
our young people an opportunity to train in skill, taste, and judgment for the most 
complicated and pertinent of occupations, homemaking. Encourage your daughter 
to use every opportunity to learn the right way to perform the complicated activities 


for homemaking. 
It will result in an understanding of the girl’s own place in the family scheme of 
things, intelligent participation in home life, and ability to live with other people. 
Girls who have such training will not be among those who are failures in their 
own homes. 


Another dealt with home economics as a means of teaching funda- 
mental habits and attitudes such as cleanliness and respect for property; 
another with budgeting; and the last one with figures showing the pro- 
portion of girls who become homemakers and of those who leave school 
at various ages, with the final conclusion, “Let us give our girls as much 
home economics as we can so that they will not be among the unprepared 
group, as we see 50 per cent of the girls in the country are.” 

This kind of writing must be simple, concrete, and tied closely to 
reality, perhaps sometimes to local conditions or events. But if done 
with moderate skill and a good knowledge of home economics objec- 
tives and methods it proves a fine tool to shape local opinion in favor of 
progressive home economics in the public schools. 


=+@>>HOME ECONOMICS FELLOWSHIPS. The committee on 
fellowship awards of the American Home Economics Association has 
announced that applications for the Ellen H. Richards Fellowship and 
the Textile and Clothing Division Fellowship for the year 1933-34 should 
be made by February 1 so that awards may be made by April1. Infor- 
mation and application blanks may be obtained from the chairman, 
Miss Beulah I. Coon, 1800 E Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


RESEARCH 


VITAMIN A IN SIX VARIETIES OF FROZEN CHERRIES! 
MYRA T. POTTER AND MABEL A. DICKSON 


THOUGH fruits have been preserved extensively in recent 
years by the freezing method and although many investiga- 
tions have been made of the influence of methods of food 
preservation on its vitamin content, frozen fruits have re- 

ceived little attention from this standpoint. It is also true that 
relatively little study has been given to the vitamin potency of different 
varieties of the same fruit. Bracewell and associates (1, 2) in experi- 
ments with apples, have found that certain varieties differed from one 
another in vitamin C content. In the case of cherries, a fruit produced 
extensively in the Northwest, Bailey and Kramer (3) have reported that 
two varieties, canned by the open-kettle and the cold-pack methods, are 
very good sources of vitamin A. The present study was conducted to 
compare the vitamin A potency of certain common varieties of cherries 
and to establish vitamin A units for them in their frozen form. 

Cherries may be classified into three general types: (a) sour (Prunus 
cerasus), (b) sweet (P. avium), and (c) hybrids between the two species 
(Dukes). The sweet cherries are marketed to a large extent in the fresh 
state, but large quantities of the sour type are frozen and marketed for 
use in ice cream and pie making. 

In this investigation, frozen cherries of sour, sweet, and hybrid (Duke) 
types were used. Those chosen were Montmorency, the leading sour 
variety; Bing, Lambert, Deacon, and Royal Ann (Napoleon), sweet 
varieties; and Late Duke, a genetic hybrid between the sweet and sour 
species. Bing, Lambert, and Deacon are black varieties, usually mar- 
keted fresh, while the Royal Ann (Napoleon) is a white variety used al- 
most entirely for canning. With the exception of the Bing, these sweet 
varieties are also employed to some extent in the manufacture of mara- 
schino cherries. The Late Duke has a flavor intermediate between that 


1 Published as Scientific Paper No. 232, College of Agriculture and Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, State College of Washington. 
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of the sweet and sour cherries, which makes it suitable for both pie and 
ice cream making and also for consumption in the fresh state. 

The cherries were obtained from orchards in leading fruit districts of 
Washington, most of them through the courtesy of Dr. E. L. Overholser, 
horticulturist in charge at the Washington State Experiment Station. 
They were harvested at maturity. Sound fruit was selected, washed, 
dried, packed in small glass jars, placed in a refrigerating room at a 
temperature of —10°C. and held there from six to ten months. As re- 
quired for the feeding experiments, the cherries were transferred to the 
ice-container section of an electric refrigerator where the temperature 
was approximately —7°C. The individual feedings were weighed quickly 
while the fruit was still in the frozen state, and were given immediately to 
the rats. 

Methods. Albino and hooded rats, between the ages of 21 and 28 days 
with an average weight of 44 gm., were placed on the special vitamin- 
A-free diet; the technic of Sherman and Munsell (4) was employed with 
a few minor modifications. The basal vitamin-A-free diet consisted of 
18 per cent casein (vitamin-A-free), 67 per cent cornstarch, 4 per cent 
Osborne and Mendel salt mixture, 10 per cent powdered dry yeast, and 
1 per cent sodium chloride. The vitamin D requirement was supplied 
by irradiated cornstarch during one phase of the experiment, while 3 
drops weekly of Viosterol were used in a later phase. 

The animals were fed cherry portions at four different levels daily, 
six days per week. They were divided into four groups, which received, 
respectively, 0.125, 0.250, 0.375, and 0.500 gm. of cherries per rat per 
day. The positive control diet consisted of 90 per cent by weight of the 
vitamin-A-free ration and 10 per cent butter fat. 

A 56-day experimental period was employed for a preliminary study 
with Bing and Montmorency cherries fed at 0.125 and 0.250 gm. levels. 
However, the shorter period of 35 days, which is specified in the United 
States Pharmacopceia method (5) for the measurement of vitamin A, 
was adopted for the major part of the study. 

During the preliminary depletion period, each group of rats was kept 
in a galvanized screen stock cage with raised screen flooring. At de- 
pletion, the rats were caged individually in cylindrical wire cages. The 
average depletion period for vitamin A reserves was 36 days, and the 
average weight of the rats at depletion was 103 gm. At the end of the 
experimental period, post mortem examinations were made on all animals 
to find indications of vitamin A deficiency, as outlined by Sherman and 


Munsell (4). 
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Discussion of results. Data showing the average growth of rats fed 
the cherry supplements and the positive and negative control animals 
are summarized in table 1. They are also graphically represented in the 
figure along with the standard gain curve, which represents the gain in 
weight of rats receiving a United States Pharmacopeeia unit of vitamin 


TABLE 1 


Average growth records of rats receiving different amounts of different varieties of cherries as 
supplement to a diet free from vitamin A 


AVERAGE 
OTHER SUPPLEMENT MENT OF | MENTAL | SURVIVAL 
CHERRIES | PERIOD Initial Final PERIOD | 
gram days grams grams days grams 
Montmorency (sour) 0.125 56 5 119 101 46 —2.7 
0.250 56 5 115 107 53 —1.1 
0.375 35 9 113 150 35 +7.4 
0.500 35 10 77 140 35 +12.6 


Late Duke (hybrid) 0.375 35 9 112 143 35 +6.2 
0.500 35 10 77 125 35 +9.6 
Royal Ann (sweet) 0.375 35 10 108 129 35 +4.2 
0.500 35 10 83 126 35 +8.6 
Bing (sweet) 0.125 56 4 119 90 38 —5.3 
0.250 56 5 125 101 33 -—5.1 
0.375 35 9 106 119 35 +2.6 
0.500 35 9 77 114 35 +7.4 
Deacon (sweet) 0.375 35 9 116 123 35 +1.4 
Lambert (sweet) 0.375 35 11 120 112 35 —1.6 
10 per cent butter fat 10 116 181 35 +13.0 
in diet (positive con- 
trols) 
No test food (negative 15 100 79 19 —7.7 
controls) 


A in their rations. As compared with this standard gain curve, the 
curves for animals placed on the Bing and Montmorency varieties at the 
lower levels of 0.125 and 0.250 gm. show that these feedings of cherries 
furnished insufficient vitamin A. It may be interesting to note in this 
connection that Bailey and Kramer (3) have reported between 0.125 and 
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0.250 gm. of Early Richmond cherries (a sour variety) preserved by 
canning to contain one unit of vitamin A. 
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GrowTH CurvVES SHOWING AVERAGE WEEKLY WEIGHT GAINS OR LOSSES, IN 
Grams, oF Rats Fep CHERRY SUPPLEMENTS 


With rats receiving 0.375-gm. supplements of the different cherry 
varieties, the average weight responses varied. Similar results were ob- 
tained with the 0.500-gm. level of feeding, the varieties appearing in the 
same relative order as with the 0.375-gm. level. 

TABLE 2 


Summary of average weekly gain or loss of weight in rats receiving different dietary supplements of 
different varieties of cherries 


0.375 GM. DAILY 0.500 GM. DAILY 
VARIETY OF CHERRY 
Number of | Gain (+) | Number of | Gain (+) 
animals | orloss(—)| animals | or loss (—) 
grams grams 
9 +2.6 9 +7.4 
10 +4.2 10 +8.6 
9 +7.4 10 +12.6 


The average weekly weight changes in rats receiving 0.375 and 0.500 
gm. per rat feedings of cherry daily six days per week are briefly sum- 
marized in table 2. 
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The 10 rats in the positive control group showed an average weekly 
gain of 13.0 gm., and the 15 rats in the negative control group an aver- 
age weekly loss of 7.7 gm. 

The findings at post mortem examination showed that the animals re- 
ceiving the Lambert, the Deacon, and the Bing at the 0.375-gm. level of 
feeding exhibited some evidences of vitamin A deficiency that were not 
noted in the animals receiving this amount of the other varieties. 

It is of interest that of the varieties of cherries tested, the sour variety, 
Montmorency, ranked highest as a source of vitamin A, and that the 
Late Duke, a hybrid between the sweet and sour cherries, ranked above 
the four sweet cherry varieties studied. Munsell (6) has summarized 
the results of her work in the vitamin A potency of foods, giving the 
weight in grams of a food required daily to produce in rats the unit weight 
gain for vitamin A as follows: apple (raw, cold storage), 2.0 gm.; banana 
(fresh, raw), 0.4 gm.; orange juice (Florida), 1.5 gm.; tomato (summer, 
raw, fresh), 0.24 gm.; and watermelon, 1.0 gm. In comparison with 
these figures, cherries may be considered good sources of vitamin A. 

Summary. Ina study made to compare the relative vitamin A value 
of six varieties of cherries, which had been frozen in the raw state and 
stored at sub-zero temperature, it was found that the Lambert, the Bing, 
and the Deacon, three black sweet varieties, were relatively lower in 
vitamin A than the Royal Ann (Napoleon), the Late Duke, and the 
Montmorency. The Montmorency, the leading commercial sour variety, 
was the richest source of vitamin A. The Late Duke, a hybrid between 
the sweet and sour species, was intermediate between the Montmorency 
and the black sweet varieties in vitamin A potency. Of the sweet 
cherry varieties the Royal Ann (Napoleon) ranked highest as a source of 
vitamin A and approached the Late Duke in that respect. 

The amount containing one unit of vitamin A may be summarized for 
the various varieties as follows: 


Montmorency, between 0.250 and 0.375 gm.; closer to lower level 
Late Duke, between 0.250 and 0.375 gm. 

Royal Ann, between 0.250 and 0.375 gm.; closer to upper level 
Bing, approximately 0.375 gm. 

Deacon, above 0.375 gm. 

Lambert, above 0.375 gm. 


The cherry compares favorably with other fruits in vitamin A po- 
tency and may be ranked among the fruits as a rich source of this dietary 


factor. 
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THE WINESAP APPLE AS A SOURCE OF VITAMIN C! 


MYRA T. POTTER 


ITAMIN C is recognized as essential for normal nutrition, 
fs and its presence in the diet protects against the development 
f-) of scurvy and intermediate conditions. The value of many 
fruits as a source of vitamin C is widely accepted. Apples, 
however, have been considered largely from their general health value. 

Few investigations have been reported on the vitamin C potency of the 
apple. Still fewer determinations have been made upon individual 
varieties of this fruit. This limited information makes the present 
evaluation of the antiscorbutic value of the apple somewhat indefinite. 
Bracewell and associates (1, 2) have shown that there are significant 
differences among varieties of the apple. Only two of the varieties 
reported in their study, Jonathan and King, are grown commercially in 
this country. Hessler and Anderson (3) studied the vitamin C content 
of the Jonathan apple and found that stored specimens of this variety 
were a good source of vitamin C. 

The importance of apples as a human food and as one often and ap 
propriately consumed in the raw state, is reflected in the size of the 
apple industry in the United States. Statistics in the United States 
Yearbooks of Agriculture indicate that during the last twenty years the 
average annual apple crop in this country has been approximately 185 
million bushels. 


1 Published as Scientific Paper No. 230, College of Agriculture and Experiment Station, 
State College of Washington. 
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The Winesap is the leading variety of apple commercially grown in 
the United States. Park states (4) that in 1926 (a year in which all 
commercial apple sections of the United States had a good crop) the 
Winesap was the leading variety in the car-lot shipments of apples made 
to 41 cities throughout the country, representing 14.3 per cent of the 
total car-lot supply; the Jonathan ranked second with 13.8 per cent. 

The chief Winesap producing sections of the United States are in the 
Cumberland-Shenandoah district of the East, the Ohio River Valley, 
the Ozark district of Missouri and Arkansas, and the State of Wash- 
ington. According to statistics of the local traffic bureaus, the Winesap 
has been the outstanding commercial variety in Washington, car-lot 
loadings of this variety in the Wenatchee and Yakima Valleys during 
the last five years (1926-1931) having constituted slightly more than 40 
per cent of the total apple loadings. 

Inasmuch as the Washington Experiment Station had Winesap apple 
trees in experimental orchard plots located in the Wenatchee Valley, 
the leading apple section of this state, an excellent opportunity was 
afforded for using this variety in the vitamin C studies here reported. 

Acknowledgment for cooperation in this study is made to Dr. E. L. 
Overholser, horticulturist in charge, Washington State Experiment 
Station. 

Methods. Winesap apples from trees not fertilized and from trees 
receiving applications of complete fertilizer were selected for this study 
(5). Fruit of a medium size, averaging 125 specimens per box, was 
harvested in the middle of October and stored at a temperature which 
averaged about 45°F. The vitamin C feeding experiments were con- 
ducted between November 3 and February 15. The Winesap apple 
feedings were prepared each day by a special technic intended to secure 
uniform feeding samples which might be given to the animals before 
any appreciable oxidation could take place. The apples were wiped, 
cored, and quartered, ground finely, weighed, and immediately fed to the 
animals. 

The vitamin C tests were conducted on 37 guinea pigs, averaging 
approximately 294 gm. in weight; the technic of Sherman, LaMer, 
and Campbell (6) was used with several modifications. The basal 
vitamin-C-free ration consisted of oats (ground whole grain) 58 per cent, 
baked skim-milk powder (heated for 4 hours at 110°C.) 30 per cent, butter- 
fat 10 per cent, sodium chloride 1 per cent, and cod-liver oil 1 per cent. 
These guinea pigs were caged individually and fed this basal ration ad 
libitum. Six animals were used as positive controls, being fed orange 
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juice at a level well above the generally accepted protection requirement, 
while a negative control was obtained with a group of 6 animals that 
received the basal ration only. Eleven animals were fed 5 gm. of Wine- 


TABLE 1 
Body weight and scorbutic condition of guinea pigs receiving basal diet plus 5, 10, or 15 gm. of 
Winesap apple 


BODY WEIGHT 
AMOUNT OF SURATION OF ween, SCORBUTIC CONDI- 
APPLE Days, scome. | TION AT AUTOPSY 
or gain 
grams grams grams grams 
5 grams 300 384 361 +0.7 90 0 No scurvy 
333 357 305 -—0.3 90 0 No scurvy 
307 391 372 +0.7 90 9 Moderate 
305 305 289 —0.2 70 0 No scurvy 
301 301 204 —1.7 56 6 Mild 
296 355 279 —0.2 90 18 Severe 
297 355 355 +0.8 70 1 Mild 
305 349 206 —1.5 68 11 Moderate 
290 301 179 —2.2 50 11 Moderate 
279 358 354 +0.8 90 3 Mild 
282 326 200 —1.2 70 19 Very severe 
Average....| 300 344 282 —0.4 7 
10 grams 288 344 239 —0.5 90 3 Mild 
299 429 429 +1.4 90 0 No scurvy 
286 378 370 +0.9 90 0 No scurvy 
288 310 289 +0.0 90 0 No scurvy 
286 379 370 +0.9 90 0 No scurvy 
288 398 389 +1.1 90 0 No scurvy 
290 327 273 —0.2 70 0 No scurvy 
293 362 356 +0.9 70 0 No scurvy 
287 287 246 —0.6 70 0 No scurvy 
290 444 444 +2.2 70 0 No scurvy 
280 280 274 -0.1 70 0 No scurvy 
280 357 315 +0.5 70 0 No scurvy 
Average....| 288 358 333 +0.5 0.3 
15 grams 282 351 344 +0.9 70 0 No scurvy 
295 379 363 +1.0 70 0 No scurvy 
Average....| 289 365 354 +1.0 0 


sap apple; 13 were fed 10 gm.; and 2, 15 gm. daily 6 days per week. 
Records were kept to show which animals received apples from fertilized 
and which from unfertilized trees. 
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The guinea pigs were weighed on alternate days and were observed 
for symptoms of lameness, soreness, and enlargements of wrists. The 
experimental periods used were of 90 and 70 days duration. The Sher- 
man scurvy score (6) was used to evaluate and record autopsy findings 


on all animals. 


TABLE 2 


Average body weight and general scorbutic condition of guinea pigs in control groups and receiving 
different amounts of Winesap apple in addition to basal diet daily 


BODY WEIGHT IN GRAMS 
£ | scorsutic CONDITION AT 

J 

6 | 297) 448) | Noscurvy 
Negative control ............... 6 | 300; 300) 170;—5.1,19 | Very severe scurvy 
Receiving 5 gm. Winesap apple. ..} 11 | 300) 344) 7 Moderate scurvy 
Receiving 10 gm. Winesap apple..| 12 | 288) 358) 333|+0.5| 0.3) Noscurvy 
Receiving 15 gm. Winesap apple. .| 2 | 289) 365) 354;+1.0) 0 No scurvy 


Results. The results with the positive control and negative control 
groups indicated that the conditions of the experiment were satisfac- 
torily controlled. The positive group made weight gains, survived the 
experimental period, and at autopsy exhibited no symptoms of scurvy, 
whereas the negative control group showed severe scurvy symptoms, 
weight losses, and an average survival period of 26 days. 

The findings as summarized in tables 1 and 2 show that the 5 gm. level 
of apple feedings did not furnish adequate protection from vitamin C 
deficiency. This appeared to be particularly true when the apples fed 
were from trees not receiving complete fertilizer. The inadequacy of the 
5 gm. level was evidenced by an average weight loss of 0.4 gm. daily anda 
condition of moderate scurvy in the guinea pigs at autopsy. The guinea 
pigs at the 10 and 15 gm. levels of apple feeding were apparently fully 
protected from scurvy whether the fruits were from trees fertilized or 
non-fertilized (with one exception on the 10 gm. level), survived their 
experimental periods, and made small weight gains. It is evident, 
therefore, that the level of protection for the Winesap variety in vitamin 
C lies near the 10 gm. level. Since at this protection level, differences 
were not apparent between apples from fertilized and from unfertilized 
trees, the data were averaged in tests with 10 and 15 gm. feedings of 


apples. 
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In view of the responses of the guinea pigs at the 5 gm. level of feeding, 
a more detailed study was made to find the relative influence of the 
application of fertilizers upon the Winesap apple as a source of vitamin 
C when fed at this level (5). 

Summary. The results of this study indicate that 10 gm. feedings of 
Winesap apples made daily 6 days per week gave guinea pigs apparent 
protection from scurvy. 
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NEW BOOKS 


The Girl and Her Home. By Maser B. 
TRILLING and FLORENCE WILLIAMS 
NicHoLas. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Company, 1932, pp. 443, $1.56. 
The first question that comes to mind 

as we complete the reading of this book 

is how can one volume contain so much. 

It is organized into seven units, Getting 

Along with Other People, The Manage- 

ment of the Housekeeping Problem, The 

Management of Finances in the Family, 

The Child in the Home, Our Health 

Problem, Our Leisure Time, The House 

We Live In. Each unit contains a 

wealth of rich material in the form of 

stimulating questions, excellent illustra- 
tions, well-chosen case studies, and 
thought-provoking projects. 

With material so good in quantity and 
quality, it seems greedy to ask for more 
and unappreciative to ask for less. Yet 
one wonders whether a book concerning 
the girl and her home should not place 
more emphasis on food problems. The 
effective use of scientific management in 
the home is so closely related to the prob- 
lems of meal planning, preparation, and 
serving and the important part these 
activities play in the use of time and 
energy that the omission of some aspects 
of food problems seems to be a pertinent 
one. The discussion of purchasing, 
budgeting, and health would also be more 
vital if some food study had been in- 
cluded. 

Despite the quantity and quality of 
the material offered, scarcely a case study 
is presented which does not require 
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more information before an adequate 
answer to the situation can be given. 
More cases to illustrate where preventive 
measures can be used rather than where 
remedial measures are necessary might 
stress better the educational approach 
to family problems. 

The use of the book should vary 
greatly with individual classes. With 
many groups it will no doubt be advisable 
to begin with the last unit on housing, 
for this presents an approach that is far 
more tangible and more easily discussed 
than Unit I, Getting Along with Other 
People. Since the problems related to 
the management of the house are so 
closely related to The House We Live 
In, it would seem logical to have Unit 
VII precede Unit II. 

There is excellent material in this 
book for practically any age group. In 
fact certain parts of the book may be of 
more value to the homemaker than to 
her daughter. The child development 
section presents material that seems in 
advance of the average high school girl. 
A background of psychology appears 
almost necessary for the adequate discus- 
sion of many of the topics presented. 

The authors say in the preface that 
their chief aim is to present the subject 
in such a way that students will acquire 
right attitudes toward homemaking. 
They have given to the instructor prac- 
tically every known device to aid in this, 
and the wise use of these should accom- 
plish their desire ‘“‘to stimulate a maxi- 
mum amount of purposeful activity on 
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the part of the student.”—-HELEN JuDyY 
Bonn, Columbia University. 


The New First Course in Home Making. 
By Mauve RicuMAN CALVERT. As- 
sisted by ANNA E. RicHaRDSON. At- 
lanta: Smith, Hammond & Company, 
1932, pp. 507, $1.44. 

This thorough revision of a book pub- 
lished in 1924 follows the original plan 
and ideals but includes new units and 
reflects new subject matter and methods 
of presentation. Intended for pupils 
in the junior high and elementary grades, 
it deals with home problems of interest 
to children of those ages, is organized to 
show the “interrelations of homemaking 
responsibilities in maintaining satisfac- 
tory home life,” recognizes the importance 
of cooperation with the home, and gives 
excellent suggestions for home and school 
activities and for further readings. 
The introduction was written only a short 
time before Miss Richardson’s death. 


Buildings and Equipment for Home Eco- 
nomics in Secondary Schools. By 
ME Lvin BropsHavuc. New York: Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1932, pp. 
178, $1.75. 

A valuable study “to evaluate present 
practice and to determine as objectively 
as possible the characteristics of well- 
designed home economics plants.” Sta- 
tistical data were collected from 39 
schools in communities with population 
between 10,000 and 500,000, and sup- 
plemented by interviews with administra- 
tors, specialists, and graduate students 
elsewhere and by a study of the litera- 
ture. Special sections deal with the 
development of home economics facilities, 
space allotment, building problems, and 
equipment for different phases of the 
work, each ending with a brief summary 
of findings. Ten pages of bibliography 
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are given; and the appendix includes 
tabulations of the division of space 
among different functions of the home 
economics department and of state 
standards, a check list of home econom- 
ics objectives and topics, miscellaneous 
measurements and similar data concern- 
ing plant and equipment, and tentative 
suggestions for planning the home 
economics department. 


A Bibliography on Family Relationships. 
By Fiora M. Tuurston. New York: 
The National Council of Parent Edu- 
cation, 1932, pp. 273, $2. 

The main section of this carefully 
selected, briefly annotated bibliography 
includes references classified under family 
backgrounds, social changes affecting 
family life, marriage and sex, education 
of youth for home and family life, parent 
education, family problems involving 
social guidance, and functions of the 
family. Other sections deal more briefly 
with “background” material from the 
underlying sciences, with fiction, with 
research methods, and with rating scales. 
Author and subject indexes add to the 
usefulness of the book, long awaited by 
students in this field. 


Parents and Sex Education. For Parents 
of Young Children. By B. C. GRUEN- 
BERG. New York: The Viking Press, 
1932, pp. 112, $1. 

A sensible, practical treatment of the 
subject by a man with long and success- 
ful experience as organizer, writer, and 
lecturer in health education, social 
hygiene, and child welfare. Published 
under the auspices of the Child Study 
Association of America. 


Our Children. A Handbook for Parents. 
Edited by Dorotuy CANFIELD FISHER 
and SIDONIE MATSNER GRUENBERG. 
Prepared and Sponsored by the Child 
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Study Association of America. New 
York: The Viking Press, 1932, pp. 
348, $2.75. 

The authors of the 29 papers in this 
skilfully prepared volume are all of them 
authorities in their special fields, and 
together they present a clear, compre- 
hensive, reliable picture of our present 
knowledge of child development and 
of the practical step$ to be taken by 
parents to promote the welfare of their 
children in the home, at school, and in 
the outside world. 


Behaviour Aspects of Child Conduct. By 
EstHer Lorinc’ RICHARDS. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1932, 
pp. 299, $2.50. 

The outgrowth of a series of lectures 
delivered for the Baltimore branch of the 
Child Study Association of America to 
aid parents and other laymen seriously 
interested in practical problems of child 
guidance. The author, who is asso- 
ciate professor of psychiatry at the Johns 
Hopkins School of Medicine, has sup- 
plemented her hospital experience with 
work with children in the public schools 
and in the Henry Phipps Psychiatric 
Clinic. 


Common-sense and the Child. By Etuet 
Mannin. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, 1932, pp. 314, $2. 
An English novelist, disciple of D. H. 

Lawrence and A. S. Neill, pleads, per- 
haps somewhat emotionally, for the 
freedom of children on the ground that 
the happy child is a good child, and that 
discipline inculcates fear, a “sin against 
the Holy Ghost.” 


College Prolongs Infancy. By Horace 
M. Kaien. New York: The John 
Day Company, 1932, pp. 28, $0.25. 
The author of this essay develops the 

thesis that students in our colleges or 
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even in our secondary schools are so 
separated from the economic responsibil- 
ity, sexual relations, and other interests 
normal to their age that their maturity 
is delayed rather than aided. Few sug- 
gestions are made to improve matters. 


The Fundamentals of Personal Hygiene. 
By WALTER W. KRUEGER. Philadel- 
phia: W. B. Saunders Company, 1932, 
pp. 291, $1.75. 

The fundamental concepts of personal 
health presented by an _ experienced 
teacher to assist school children formu- 
lating a rational health program for 
daily living. Well-selected material 
clearly organized and presented, though 
in somewhat formal style. Good refer- 
ence readings and exercises are also sug- 
gested. 


Habits for Safety. By Harry W. GEN- 
TLES and GeorGE H. Betts. Indian- 
apolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
1932, pp. 228, $0.67. 

The purpose of this school textbook is 
to form the basis for a course in practice 
and habit building by means of which 
the pupils will be made “safety con- 
scious” as well as taught certain requi- 
site skills. The material in the various 
chapters, including one on safety in the 
home, is organized with reference to the 
more common accidents and dangers. 


Fear. The Autobiography of James Ed- 
wards. By JoHN RATHBONE OLIVER. 
New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1932, pp. 366, $1. 

A well-known psychiatrist, clergyman, 
and writer here tells, through an imagi- 
nary business man, how fear regarding 
himself may gradually undermine a 
person’s morale and physique and then 
how normal health may be restored under 
skilful medical, psychiatric, and spiritual 
guidance. 
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Design. Its Fundamentals and A pplica- 
tions. By Fitorence Guitp Busu 
and FRANCES WELBOURNE. Boston: 
Little, Brown, and Company, 1932, pp. 
306, $1.90. 

Two instructors in the Pittsfield 
(Illinois) High School, feeling that most 
books in this field are intended mainly 
for teachers or art students, here offer 
one for high school students of home 
economics with little or no previous 
training in art. In her foreword, Adah 
Hess describes it as “a manual of defi- 
nite directions, information, and illustra- 
tions for the student.” The material 
is organized in three units: fundamental 
principles of design, costume, and the 
home. 


American Civic Annual. Edited by 
HarteaAN James. Vol. IV. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: American Civic As- 
sociation, 1932, pp. 276, $3. 

This record of recent civic advance 
includes three papers on housing: a 
report of the President’s Conference by 
John M. Gries, a discussion of land 
overcrowding by Robert Whitten, and a 
description by James Ford of the work 
done by Better Homes in America. 


Housing America. By the Eprrors oF 
“Fortune.” New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1932, pp. 159, 
$2. 

This vividly written and illustrated 
book summarizes a mass of widely scat- 
tered material for the benefit of the 
ordinary layman, and is based largely on 
papers in recent issues of Fortune. 
Part One, “The Facts: Housing as It Is,” 
gives an unpleasant but just picture of 
the housing available for families of 
small or even moderate means and the 
influences which tend to keep it such. 
Part Two, “The Future: Housing as 
It Will Be,” cites striking examples of 
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the response which industry is now giv- 
ing to “perhaps the greatest single com- 
mercial opportunity of the age’— 
namely the mass-production of satis- 
factory low-cost houses. 


These United States and How They Came 
To Be. By GertrupE HartMaAn. 
New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1932, pp. 335, $5. 

This sequel to “The World We Live 
In” is an attractive, reliable description 
of the development of American life 
from the first European discoveries to 
the present and tells all sorts of things 
about home and everyday affairs which 
will interest old and young alike. Many 
illustrations add to its vividness, the 
majority of them reproductions of 
contemporary pictures. 


Careers in Advertising. And the Jobs 
Behind Them. Edited by ALDEN 
James. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1932, pp. 677, $5. 

Some sixty successful exponents of 
different phases of advertising work 
here join in describing the nature and 
importance of advertising, the means 
by which it functions, and the kind of 
positions it offers. Though the papers 
dealing with women’s magazines are 
perhaps of greatest interest to home 
economists, many others throw signifi- 
cant light on the ways in which the con- 
sumer is approached by the advertiser. 


Magazine Publishing. By Lenox R. 
Lour. Baltimore: The Williams & 
Wilkins Company, 1932, pp. 328, $4. 
A volume of sensible, practical, well- 

organized suggestions and advice for 

“that host of editors ushered into their 

work with little or no preliminary ex- 

perience,” among whom some editors 
of state home economics news-letters 


will probably be glad to enroll themselves. 
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ABSTRACTS 


FOOD AND NUTRITION 


Contributed by the staff of the Foods and Nutrition Division and the Food 
Economics Section, Bureau of Home Economics, United States Department 
of Agriculture 


Evidence of the existence of a dietary 
principle stimulating general growth 
and lactation, L. W. Mapson. Bio- 
chem. J. 26, No. 4 (1932) pp. 970-986. 
Fresh ox liver when added to a syn- 

thetic diet complete in all the known 
dietary essentials increased markedly the 
growth rate of rats. The active princi- 
ple in liver, which the author provision- 
ally calls “physin,” appears to stimulate 
to an increased activity the normal 
physiological processes. No later retro- 
gression in weight was observed as is the 
case in increased growth induced by 
certain endocrine extracts. 

The animals fed liver showed no 
significant increase in adipose tissue but 
appeared larger in every respect than 
controls of corresponding age. A more 
marked effect on growth of males than of 
females was observed. 

Feeding liver to the parents from the 
time of mating had a stimulating effect 
on the growth of the young which, after 
weaning, were fed on the synthetic diet 
alone. Growth stimulation was more 
prolonged and a greater adult weight 
was attained with this group of animals 
than with either the controls or the group 
fed liver from the age of four weeks. 

Beneficial results in lactation also were 
observed when liver was fed. Whether 
this effect was due to the same substance 
that increased the growth rate has not 
yet been determined. The average 
number in the litter also was greater 
when liver was a part of the diet. 

Active extracts of the growth-stimulat- 
ing substance in liver have been made by 
aqueous extraction of autolyzed liver. 


Since the growth-promoting substance is 
distinct from hitherto known accessory 
food factors the author suggests that the 
effects produced by this principle in 
liver may be due to a stimulation of 
endocrine function.—G. M. D. 


Absorption spectra of substances derived 
from vitamin A, J. R. Epissury, A. 
E. Gritam, I. M. and R. 
A. Morton. Biochem. J. 26, No. 4 
(1932) pp. 1164-1173. 

In the antimony trichloride test for 
vitamin A there is evidence that the 
initial reaction is the formation of a 
loose-addition product of vitamin A 
and antimony trichloride. A secondary 
(condensation?) process may occur and 
products of this reaction may account for 
the appearance of narrow absorption 
bands. Other methods of obtaining 
substances showing these narrow absorp- 
tion bands are also reported. The resist- 
ance of vitamin A to oxidation is dis- 
cussed.—G. M. D. 


The isomerisation of carotene by means 
of antimony trichloride, A. E. Grttam, 

I. M. Heripron, and R. A. Morton. 

Biochem. J. 26, No. 4 (1932) pp. 1174- 

1177. 

The properties of the organic sub- 
stance, free from mercury, recovered 
when a mixture of antimony trichloride 
and carotene in chloroform is poured 
into water, are found to agree with those 
of isocarotene.—G. M. D. 


Characteristics of highly active vitamin 
A preparations, I. M. HEILBron, R. 
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N. Hestop, R. A. Morton, and E. T. 

WesstER. Biochem. J. 26, No. 4 

(1932) pp. 1178-1193. 

The absorption spectra, chemical, and 
biological properties of vitamin A con- 
centrates are discussed.—G. M. D. 


The structure of vitamin A, I. M. 
HeErLpron, R. A. Morton, and E. T. 
WesstTER. Biochem. J. 26, No. 4 
(1932) pp. 1194-1196. 

The authors have established the 
terpenoid nature of vitamin A. A 
material present in richest vitamin A 
concentrates has a constitution as far as 
the fourteenth carbon atom identical 
with that proposed for the vitamin by 
Karrer, Morf, and Schopp.—G. M. D. 


The use of 7-methylindole in the anti- 
mony trichloride colour test for vita- 
min A, R. A. Morton. Biochem. J. 
26, No. 4 (1932) pp. 1197-1201. 

An inhibiting effect on the colour test 
for vitamin A is found to be produced by 
7-methylindole. Since absorption bands 
at 617 my and 583 my are not equally 
affected by this reagent the author con- 
cludes that the vitamin A concentrate 
cannot be homogeneous. There is no 
direct evidence as to whether vitamin A 
reacts with antimony trichloride in one 
or two stages.—G. M. D. 


Effect of cooked potato in conjunction 
with fermentable carbohydrate in 
breadmaking, R. H. Harris. Can. 
J. Research 6, No. 5 (1932, May) pp. 
548-559. 

Different dough mixtures were baked 
in various ways to determine the effect of 
fermentable sugar in conjunction with 
cooked white and sweet potato. The 
addition of sucrose was found to increase 
the response of all flours. The addition 
of cooked white potato to flours of low 
diastatic power gave poor results but 
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improved the better flours. Cooked 
sweet potato stimulated yeast activity 
but imparted a deleterious darkening. 
Loaf volume was increased in all but two 
instances upon the addition of potassium 
bromate. Sucrose and malt added to 
bakings with potato extract gave the 
same results as other flour improvers.— 
R. L. 


Studies in rate of heat penetration in 
certain heat-sterilized foods, C. M. 
Burns. Food Tech. 1, (1932, May- 
June) pp. 348-351, 400 +. 

These studies were carried out on meat 
products in tin cans. The rate of heat 
penetration was found to be slightly 
slower in meat cut only enough to fit into 
cans than in finely-minced fat-free meat. 
The result from the minced meat was 
similar to that from a material in which 
convection was impossible, but which 
had a diffusivity constant of about 
0.0018, while in the meat not minced the 
diffusivity constant was 0.00155. 

The effect of tightness of pack was 
shown by placing in cans of half-pint 
size, 8 ounces, 10 ounces, and 11 ounces 
of finely-minced, cooked, fat-free meat. 
In the il-ounce pack the meat was 
pressed very firmly into the cans. The 
heat penetration was proportionate to 
the weight of meat, being most rapid in 
the lightest packs. 

In cans of raw and precooked meat the 
heat penetration seemed dependent upon 
the movement of air currents rather than 
of hot juices. When the meat was 
tightly packed the center of the raw meat 
was more rapidly heated than the cooked. 
When either raw or cooked meat was 
filled into cans loosely the heat penetra- 
tion was extremely rapid in both cases. 

The influence of fat was observed from 
10, 25, and 50 per cent of beef drippings 
intermixed with both raw and cooked 
meats. In every case the heat penetra- 
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tion rate was decreased as the proportion 
of fat increased. Mixtures of raw meat 
and fat permitted more rapid rise of 
temperature than did cooked meat and 
fat. The fat seemed to lower the rate of 
conduction through the food particles. 

It was concluded that the important 
factor in heat penetration is the move- 
ment of hot material. In a second 
processing the heat can penetrate the 
mass of food only by conduction through 
the particles and the rate is very much 
lowered. The actual rate of conduction 
of heat through particles is influenced 
only by fat ground up with the meat so 
intimately that the movement of hot 
liquid fat is impossible. Such fats 
greatly lower the rate of conduction of 
heat.—M. C. S. 


The action of copper in iron metabolism, 
C. A. ELvenyem and W. C. SHERMAN. 
J. Biol. Chem. 98, No. 1 (1932, Oct.) 
pp. 309-319. 

Former experiments showed the im- 
portance of copper as a supplement to 
iron for hemoglobin regeneration in 
anemic rats. In the present study 
attention was directed to the action of 
copper in the storage and utilization of 
iron in the animal body, the spleen and 
liver as storage centers being the focus 
of study. A study was made of various 
methods of producing anemic rats and 
of the iron content of the young at 
different ages during the nursing period. 
At birth the young and mother were 
placed on wire screens; the mother was 
removed daily to receive the stock diet, 
and the young were weaned at 21 days 
when they were placed on a diet of whole 
milk from cows. When the hemoglobin 
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had decreased to 2 to 3 gm. per 100 cc. 
of blood they were given daily 0.5 mg. 
of iron as purified FeCls. After 2 weeks 
there was no increase in the amount of 
hemoglobin in the blood. A decided 
increase in the iron content of the liver 
and spleen wasfound. Iron wasremoved 
from the diet of the remaining animals 
and 0.05 mg. of copper as CuSO, was 
added. The hemoglobin increased dur- 
ing the first week twice as much as when 
iron alone was fed. It decreased after a 
time, due to lack of sufficient stored 
iron. At the end of two weeks the iron 
content of the liver was at approximately 
the same level as before any iron was fed. 
The total iron content of the spleen had 
decreased but little, while the percentage 
of iron decreased considerably, due to 
the decided increase in the size of the 
spleen. The enlargement of the spleen, 
always caused by the addition of copper 
to the diet, needs further study. From 
these findings it may be concluded that 
inorganic iron can be readily assimilated 
and stored in the liver and spleen but 
cannot be used for hemoglobin formation 
until copper is supplied. From a second 
experiment it was determined that 
organic iron in the form of hematin could 
not be assimilated efficiently without 
the presence of copper but in the presence 
of copper inorganic iron was more effec- 
tive than organic iron for hemoglobin 
formation. The amount of iron stored 
in the liver was proportionate to the 
amount fed. When iron and copper 
were both fed the hemoglobin formation 
was dependent upon the iron intake but 
no storage of iron took place until 0.3 
mg. of this element was fed daily.— 
E. P. D. 
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HOMEMAKING EDUCATION 


GENERAL 


Integrating home economics with case 
work, Dorotuy G. Family 
13, No. 6 (1932, Oct.) pp. 182-185. 
Suggestions for cooperative activities 

are given and specific cases where families 

were helped with different kinds of prob- 
lems are described. 


The education of the forgotten man, 
Rosert S. Lynp. J. Adult Educ. 4, 
No. 4 (1932, Oct.) pp. 378-382. 

The author, who is chairman of a sub- 
committee of the President’s Committee 
Studying Social Trends, declares that 
“consumer education opens up a new and 
difficult territory and offers a new and 
vastly important challenge to adult 
education.’”” He says it must involve 
“a deliberate contraceptive indoctrina- 
tion against many phases of the commer- 
cial racket.” 


The humanistic movement in super- 
vision, LUVELLA KREGEL RESCHKE. 
J. Educ. Meth. 12, No. 1 (1932, Oct.) 
pp. 41-44. 

A plea is made for the extension of the 
spirit of friendly helpfulness on the part 
of supervisors which will as significantly 
encourage adjustment and growth of 
personality on the part of teachers as is 
now being given by the best teachers to 
their pupils. Leadership in education 
should rest on “the ability to discover 
and encourage the potential activities 
which are constantly pressing forward for 
performance in individuals regardless of 
whether they are children in the class- 
room or teachers guiding them.” 


Tests of personality and character, 
Committee on Character Tests and 
Psychological Tests of the Am. Educ. 


Research Assoc’n. Rev. Educ. Re- 
search 2, No. 3 (1932, June) pp. 183- 
270. 

The historical development, types of 
approach, and applications which have 
been made of character tests are critically 
reviewed under thirty-seven different 
headings with a bibliography of two 
hundred and eighty-two items. The 
summary points out how character tests 
can be improved and declares that “we 
can test almost any conceivable trait, 
today, but are far from testing character.” 


Tests of intelligence and aptitude, 
Report of the Committee on Character 
Tests and Psychological Tests of the 
Am. Educ. Research Assoc’n. Rev. 
Educ. Research 2, No. 4 (1932, Oct.) 
pp. 271-342. 

The history and present status of the 
measurement of general intelligence, spe- 
cial abilities and disabilities, and indi- 
vidual mental differences are discussed 
together with some evaluation of the 
construction, statistical interpretation 
and uses of psychological tests and of 
vocational aptitude tests. A carefully 
selected bibliography is given for each of 
these topics. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 


Rating the college entrant, Roy W. 
Brxter. J. Higher Educ. 3, No. 7 
(1932, Oct.) pp. 361-365. 

The registrar of the University of 
Chicago says the investigations so far 
made have contributed four important 
facts: first, that high school marks, in 
general, constitute a fairly reliable index 
for predicting college marks; second, 
that the score in any one of several apti- 
tude tests constitutes a fairly reliable 
index for predicting college marks; third, 
that an index more reliable than either 
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of those already mentioned can be 
obtained by checking one with the other; 
fourth, that there is no relation between 
the pattern of high school subjects and 
scholastic success in college. He finds 
in the use of school marks a great varia- 
tion in the schools and suggests state- 
wide cooperative studies to develop a 
composite rating of schools. 


Faculty inbreeding in land-grant colleges 
and universities. School & Society 36, 
No. 922 (1932, Aug. 27) pp. 271-272. 
A study of 49 land-grant colleges and 

universities by the Office of Education 
indicates that the practice of employing 
their own graduates as staff members 
was general. Eleven and seven-tenths 
per cent of the staff members had 
received their entire training in their own 
institutions, 29.7 per cent all or part 
of their four years of undergraduate 
study, and 37 per cent had done all or part 
of their graduate work at the institution 
where now employed. Home economics 
had the lowest percentage, although the 
figure was 21.1 per cent for under- 
graduate training and 19.5 per cent for 
graduate training. 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOL 


Assignment procedures of 1000 high 
school teachers, G. BRINK. 
Educ. Trends 1, No. 2 (1932, Apr.) pp. 
6-14. 

Over 1000 assignments made by high 
school teachers were analyzed and 
divided into five types on the basis of the 
extent and kind of teacher and pupil 
participation and direction. The con- 
ception of education indicated by these 
assignments is discussed and the changes 
needed to bring practice abreast of good 
procedure are indicated. 


A critical survey of public school courses 
of study published 1929-31, Henry 
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Harapand Auice J. Bayne. J. Educ. 
Research 26, Nos. 1 and 2 (1932, Sept. 
and Oct.) pp. 46-55, 105-109. 

The differences between courses of 
study in this three-year period and in 
earlier ones are pointed out under twelve 
headings. Steady progress is apparent 
but too little experimentation and re- 
search is still used as a basis. 


Educational measurement in the second- 
ary school, C. W. Oper. J. Educ. 
Research 26, No. 2 (1932, Oct.) pp. 
81-89. 

The present situation is evaluated and 
next steps pointed out. The author 
feels much needs to be done by way of 
analysis and synthesis of past achieve- 
ment and recommends the construction 
of prognostic tests and of unit tests 
covering a comparatively small portion 
of work. 


A study of standard tests and of teacher- 
made objective tests in foods, Fay V. 
Perry and M. E. Broom. J. Educ. 
Research 26, No. 2 (1932, Oct.) pp. 
102-104. 

Seven tests were given to 116 girls in 
grades ten and eleven. Three of the 
tests were published foods tests and four 
were prepared by teachers. The results 
were studied to determine the reliability 
and validity of each of the tests, andone 
of the unstandardized tests was found to 
excel in both points. 


Improving pupils’ ability to solve prob- 
lems, Leo J. BrRuecKNER. J. Nat'l 
Educ. Assoc’n 21, No. 6 (1932, June) 
pp. 175-176. 

Diagnostic studies have revealed nine 
different pupil difficulties in problem 
solving. Ten general principles basic 
in remedial instruction to develop this 
ability are listed. 
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How the contract plan provides for indi- 
vidual pupil differences, Ira C. Davis. 
Nation’s Schools 10, No. 4 (1932, Oct.) 
pp. 48-52. 

The four steps in carrying out the 
contract plan are described showing the 
type of content for the C, B, and A 
contracts and the teachers’ and pupils’ 
responsibilities in working on the con- 
tract, in class discussion, and in testing 
and reteaching. 


A national survey of secondary educa- 
tion, a preliminary summary, LEONARD 
V. Koos and Others. Cen. Assoc. 
Quarterly 7, No. 2 (1932, Sept.) pp. 
206-236. 

The first of five articles by members 
of the National Survey Committee, 
giving a few high points regarding the 
method of procedure used and some of 
the findings related to numbers enrolled, 
types of schools at secondary level, and 
the curriculum. 


Homemaking interests of rural girls, 
Hutpa Horst. Rural Am. 10, No. 8 
(1932, Oct.) p. 4. 

A study was made among 250 girls in 
23 4-H food and clothing clubs in Ohio. 
Girls 10 to 14 and 15 to 18 years were 
asked to check all the activities ever done, 
those done during the past month, the 
frequency with which they performed the 
activities and those they liked, disliked, 
and were indifferent about doing. 


FOREIGN 


Rural domestic economy in other coun- 
tries, THe Eprror. Housecraft 5, 
No. 9 (1932, Sept.) pp. 227-230. 

A six months’ school for rural young 
women fifteen years of age and over is 
held at Craibstone Estate in Northern 
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Scotland. Thirty women can live in the 
home and receive practical “training in 
the various duties undertaken by women 
in the country.” Besides household 
work and management and certain phases 
of farming, the girls are trained in the 
use of leisure by stimulating general 
reading, the presentation of simple plays, 
and by encouraging homecrafts, outdoor 
and indoor games. 


Domestic science and domestic subjects, 
HELEN Masters. Housecraft 5, No. 
10 (1932, Oct.) pp. 258-263. 

A report is given of one of the three 
papers on domestic subjects read before 
the Education Section of the British 
Association this summer. It is a plea 
for integrating science and art in domes- 
tic subjects and so teaching that they 
“provide scope and encouragement for 
the exercise of intelligence and reasoning 
power and for the development of 
individual ideas.”” These ideas were 
also reiterated by two other speakers, 
Mr. Whipple, the director of education 
in Nottingham, and Mr. Mayhowe 
Heller, president of Educational Science, 
(see the same magazine pp. 276-278). 
The latter expressed as his opinion that 
“Domestic duties call for more initiative, 
executive ability, power of organization, 
and common-sense than do the ordinary 
vocations followed by boys on leaving 
school. The woman in the home is 
confronted daily with problems the solu- 
tion of which demands trained intelli- 
gence and considerable knowledge of 
science. A training in methods of 
inquiry in relation to the material and 
phenomena of home life should do much 
to create an alert interest in common 
domestic experiences.” 

B.% CG 
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THE HOUSE, ITS EQUIPMENT AND MANAGEMENT 


What may we expect of modernism? 
R. W. McLaucuirn. Am. Home 8, 
No. 5 (1932, Oct.) pp. 236-238. 

An architect’s plan for a house in the 
building of which 85 per cent of the 
operations would be carried out at the 
factory, the rest by four men in two weeks 
at the site, with a saving in cost of one- 
third. The framework is steel, the walls 
are insulated, there is neither basement 
nor attic, the flat roofs are finished for 
use. 


Hillside group housing. Architectural 
Record 72, No. 4 (1932, Oct.) pp. 221- 
232. 

Interesting studies of the utilization 
of hillsides of varying degrees of steep- 
ness, with plans for one, two, and three 
family houses suitable for four types of 
site. Methods of construction recom- 
mended provide for reasonable sound 
deadening, heat insulation, and usable 
roof surfaces; the suggested financing is 
some form of cooperative ownership 
which would insure interest in the group 
project. 


Standardization in connection with 
homemaking, V. B. PHELAN. Com- 
mercial Stand. M’thly 9, No. 3 (1932, 
Sept.) p. 62. 

The recent conference on home build- 
ing emphasizes the importance of co- 
operation between architects, builders, 
and homemakers to establish standards 
for kitchen dimensions and the arrange- 
ment of equipment based on compre- 
hensive studies of the extent and nature 
of household production. 


Science and the home, H. D. Hussarp. 
Commercial Stand. M’thly 9, No. 4 
(1932, Oct.) pp. 77-80. 

A summary of the extensive research 


carried on at the Bureau of Standards of 
direct benefit in home planning, equip- 
ment, and maintenance. 


A frameless sheet steel house. Sheet 
Metal Worker 23, No. 15 (1932, Sept.) 
pp. 392-394. 

This house designed for mass produc- 
tion and quick erection has walls of 20 
gage Armco steel sheets, made in 4 
standard widths, floors of 18 gage steel, 
an outside finish of porcelain enameled 
shingles, a 4-ply asphaltic roof applied 
over a 2-inch insulating slab. The walk- 
ing surface of the porch is made of the 
same material as the roof but with thin 
pieces of slate imbedded in it. The in- 
terior walls are finished with gypsum 
board with 2 coats of plaster, the exterior 
with 1 inch of celotex insulation, the total 
wall thickness being less than 4 inches. 
The parts are held together by special 
spirally threaded hardened drive screws 
that enter easily and hold firmly. The 
walls are assembled and welded in 
sections at the factory, hauled to the 
job, and erected a story at a time without 
scaffolding. Special features are acousti- 
cal tile, laminated hardwood floors, 
asphaltic mastic, combination glass and 
screen doors, a roof solarium, and a roof 
floor that can be flooded for skating. 
The house is highly fire resistant, rat, 
vermin, and lightning proof. The cost, 
with quantity production, should be low. 


Cooling a home by air circulation, F. C. 
Taytor. Heating & Ventilating 29, 
No. 10 (1932, Oct.) p. 79. 

Summer cooling of a residence was 
accomplished by installing a fan in 
connection with the warm-air furnace, 
and using the heat ducts as ventilating 
ducts. During the night cool air was 
drawn in through the fresh air inlet and 
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circulated, rapidly cooling the house. 
In the morning this inlet was shut off and 
the air in the house recirculated con- 
stantly by drawing it through the return 
ducts. During severe heat the house 
temperature was 8° to 13° cooler than 
outside, the humidity was less, and the 
air in motion made for increased comfort. 


Rubber for fire lighting. India Rubber 
World 87, No. 1 (1932, Oct. 1) p. 48. 
A new form of crude rubber may be 

used to kindle fires, with the advantages 
of high calorific value, cleanliness, and 
compactness. It is unaffected by damp- 
ness and free from the acrid odor asso- 
ciated with vulcanized rubber. A pound 
will kindle from 8 to 12 fires; 3 ounces will 
boil a small kettle of water. For 
camping it should prove invaluable. 


Investigation of warm-air furnaces and 
heating systems. Part 5, A. C. Wu- 
LARD, A. P. Kratz, and S. Konzo. 
Univ. Ill. Eng. Exp’t Sta. Bull. 246 
(1932, June) pp. 158. 

The report of studies of combination 
gravity and fan furnace systems; house 
and furnace operation with conversion 
gas burner; air temperature conditions 
of rooms with warm-air registers located 
near ceiling or near floor; effect of wind 
and sunshine on operation of system; 
cooling effect from operation of combina- 
tion gravity-fan furnace system under 
summer conditions; performance of steel 
furnace with anthracite and bituminous 
coal; comparative study of types of fur- 
naces; and the effect on performance of 
changes in ratio of leader pipe area to free 
area of furnace. 


The kerosine burner comes to life again 
in New England. Nat'l Petroleum 
News 24, No. 38 (1932, Sept. 21) pp. 
37-39. 

Description of a new oil burner which 
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can be installed at a reasonable cost in an 
ordinary coal range. Suitable oil sells 
for about 8 cents a gallon, and when the 
burner is properly installed should prove 
a satisfactory substitute for hard coal. 


Staubtechnische Begriffsbestimmungen 
nebst  Erliuterungen. [Definitions 
and explanations of terms used in dust 
technology.} Rauch und Staub 22, 
No. 9 (1932, Sept.) pp. 122-123; No. 
10 (Oct.) pp. 133-135. 

The committee on dust technology of 
the German Engineering Association 
recommends the adoption of a set of 
definitions, so worded as to be readily 
understood by technicians in other fields. 


Rauchskala nach Ringelmann [Ringel- 
mann’s smoke scale]. Rauch und 
Staub 22, No. 9 (1932, Sept.) pp. 123- 
124. 

As strict anti-smoke requirements are 
becoming more frequent in cities, the 
need is felt for an accurate method of 
measuring the amount of smoke given off. 
An apparatus now available makes use 
of Ringelmann’s smoke scale (based on 
color). It consists of a set of screens 
the surfaces of which correspond in shade 
to those of the scale. The various 
screens are held at arm’s length against 
the smoke until one is found which dis- 
appears against the smoky background, 
thus establishing the degree of “‘smoki- 
ness.” The apparatus is obtainable from 
Dr. Léffler, Biiro fiir Wairmewirtschaft, 
48 Anastasius Griingasse, Vienna 18, 
Austria. 


Electric range oven performance, J. T. 
LitTLETON and C. J. Puiturrs. Elec. 
World 100, No. 16 (1932, Oct. 15) pp. 
527-529. 

Efficient design for electric ovens must 
provide proper insulation and utilize the 
principle of heat radiation and convection 
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to insure the quick and efficient transfer 
of the heat from the electric elements to 
the food to be cooked. Data presented 
here show that in the oven tested the 
available heat was one-third convection 
and two-thirds radiation, and that 
efficiency depended upon the temperature 
in the oven and the reflecting power of 
the material of which the baking dish is 
made. With a “Pyrex” dish oven 
efficiency was 8.8 per cent at 300°F. and 
19.7 per cent at 500°F., more than twice 
the efficiency obtained with a dish with 
a reflecting surface. The saving of 
power by the use of a non-reflecting 
baking dish might amount to 375 kilo- 
watt hours over a year of 600 baking 
hours. 


Elektrizitatswirtschaft 31, No. 16 (1932, 

Aug. 31). 

This issue of the organ of the German 
Electric Light Association, Maassen- 
strasse 9, Berlin W. 62, is devoted en- 
tirely to the use of electricity in the 
household. It includes (besides the two 
papers abstracted beyond) articles on 
such subjects as ‘“The Physical Processes 
Involved in Cooking and Baking,” 
“Investigation of Fitness of Electrical 
Hot Plates in Maintaining Simmering 
Temperatures,” “Influence of Draught 
on Consumption of Current of Electrical 
Cooking Appliances,” “A Contribution 
towards the Understanding of the Baking 
Process.” 

Elektrisches Kochen in Stavanger. 

[Electrical cooking in Stavanger], 
P. HauKAAS-MALDE, pp. 359-361. 

The town of Stavanger in Norway 
with 47,000 inhabitants uses 48 million 
kilowatt hours yearly for electric heating 
and cooking. The current is sold at a 
price of 4,4 dre for one kilowatt hour 
(according to present exchange } cent) 
from November 1 to April 1, and at half 
that price the rest of the year. 
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Verbreitung von Elektrowirmegeri- 
ten in Deutschland. [The use of 
electrical heating appliances in Ger- 
many], Fr. MOrtzscu, pp. 343-345. 

Surveys of the number of electrical 

cooking appliances in use in German 
households, made annually since 1929, 
show an increase of 68 per cent in 
1931 over 1930. Seventy-five thousand 
households cook electrically, and it is 
noteworthy that these families belong 
largely to the lower-income classes. 


Aluminium-Kochgeschirr mit ‘‘Frigidal” 
-Griffen. [Aluminum cooking vessels 
with “Frigidal” handles], A. Nacut- 
weH. Land und Frau 16, No. 39 
(1932, Sept. 24) p. 656. 

Because of the high conductivity of 
aluminum, covers and handles of cooking 
vessels made of this metal become 
uncomfortably warm. The _ usual 
wooden handles soon carbonize, and 
lacquered iron handles rust as soon as 
the lacquer wears off. The United 
German Nickel Works have placed on 
the market a product called ‘“Frigidal”’ 
which is an alloy of chromium, nickel, 
and steel and which when used for 
handles on aluminum cooking utensils 
does not get warmer than the hands, 
thus making pot holders superfluous. 


Refrigeration is not new, D. L. FISKE. 
Refrigerating Eng. 24, No. 4 (1932, 
Oct.) pp. 201-205. 

A collection of interesting notes and 
old pictures which show very early appli- 
cations of the use of evaporation to re- 
duce temperatures, a principle funda- 
mental in all modern refrigerating 
systems. 


Testing refrigerator cabinets, G. T. 
Pearce. Refrigerating Eng. 24, No. 
3 (1932, Sept.) pp. 158-159. 

The difficulties and pitfalls encoun- 
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tered in testing refrigerator cabinets, 
and some errors which have occurred in 
such tests are reviewed, with the conclu- 
sion that if our national bureaus cannot 
disseminate information concerning com- 
parative tests of the materials now in use, 
an association of test engineers of the 
various authentic laboratories should be 
formed to sift out, coordinate, and 
consolidate the results of tests for the 
benefit of the industry. 


New equipment. Refrigerating Eng. 24, 

No. 3 (1932, Sept.) p. 165. 

A new mineral insulation for domestic 
refrigerators, J-M Zerolite, is said to be 
more permanent than vegetable insu- 
lants; to combine the lowest possible 
conductivity with reasonably low weight 
and perfect sanitary and waterproof 
quality; and to maintain its form even 
under severe vibration. 


Katadyn, die Silberwaffe im Haushalt. 
(Katadyn, the silver weapon in the 
household], Dr. A. KARSTEN. 
Deutsche Hausfrau 17, No. 8 (1932, 
Aug. 15) p. 118. 

For household sterilization there is 
now available a new device, called 
Katadyn, which requires no heat, power, 
or labor of any kind. It consists of small 
porcelain beads covered with a thin 
layer of silver. These are marketed in 
a special type of vessel called ““Katadyn- 
Sterilisator” but can be used in any 
container. It is claimed that cholera 
and typhoid germs in drinking water are 
killed by immersing the beads in the 
water for from one to two hours. Water 
thus treated or “activated” is described 
as germicidal and suitable for gargling or 
other medicinal purposes, or for adding 
to fruit sirups, milk, and other liquids. 
It is said to conserve eggs better than 
water glass. Katadyn filters for house- 
hold water supply are also available. 
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Die Lehre vom richtigen Waschen. 
[The theory of correct laundering.] 
Reichskuratorium fiir Wirtschaftlichkeit 
6, No. 8 (1932, Aug.) pp. 109-110. 
The German National Board for 

Scientific Management announces a 

new edition in its series of bulletins for 

housewives and home economics schools 
called ‘Household Laundering” (“Die 

Hauswischerei”) based on prolonged 

research. Excellent microphotographs, 

diagrams, and tables add to its value. 

It is obtainable at Reichskuratorium fiir 

Wirtschaftlichkeit, Luisenstrasse 58-59, 

Berlin NW 6. 


How to use glass in your home, BERTON 
Exuiot. Better Homes & Gardens 11, 
No. 2 (1932, Oct.) pp. 14-15, 40. 

A discussion of new uses for glass as 
both a structural and a decorative 
medium, made possible by new methods 
of manufacture and newly developed 
types of glass. The importance of 
correct installation is emphasized. 


Bezeichnungsvorschriften fiir Bleikristall 
und Leder. [Specifications for lead 
crystal and leather], Loneype. 
Deutsche Hausfrau 17, No. 8 (1932, 
Aug. 15) pp. 116-117. 

Standards have been adopted in Ger- 
many for certain types of crystal glass 
and forleather. The term “lead crystal” 
(Bleikristall) was formerly used for 
products varying greatly in composition, 
but is now permitted only when at least 
18 per cent of lead oxide is present in the 
product. The term “hand cut” may be 
applied only to glass cut and finished 
entirely by hand, in contradistinction to 
machine-pressed glass, even when the 
latter is finished by hand. The term 
“leather” may not be used alone or in 
connection with other words to designate 
articles made from anything but natural 
leather. 
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Quality first. Part I. Before shopping 
for bedding, know what is desirable in 
a mattress and pillows, Lucy D. Tay- 
tor. House Beautiful’ 72, No. 4 (1932) 
pp. 254+; Part II. What to look for 
and what to avoid in buying furniture, 
Lucy D. Taytor. House Beautiful 
72, No. 5 (1932, Nov.) pp. 324-326, 
344. 
Practical discussions of the factors 

which should determine the consumer’s 

choice. 


Helft den Erwerbslosen, sich selbst zu 
helfen. [Help the unemployed to help 
themselves], E. H. Haushalt und 
Wirtschaft 7, No. 42 (1932, Oct. 19) 
pp. 1-2. 

Through private initiative there have 
been organized, first in Frankfort and 
later in Berlin, several communal kitch- 
ens where food is prepared by un- 
employed women for their own families. 
The women are not paid for this work, 
the rent is usually free, and the food 
materials are provided as part of the 
public unemployment relief. The total 
cost of food prepared in this way is 
substantially less than when it is cooked 
in individual kitchens. 


Das Institut fiir Hauswirtschaftswissen- 
heit und seine Tiatigkeit auf dem 
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Gebiet hauswirtschaftlicher Betriebs- 
lehre. [The Institute for Scientific 
Home Management and its work in 
the field of home management theory], 
Dr. M. SILBERKUHL-SCHULTE. Land 
und Frau 16, No. 36 (1932, Sept. 3) 
pp. 607-608. 

The Institute for Scientific Home Man- 
agement in Berlin stresses particularly 
the theoretical study of home manage- 
ment because nutrition, hygiene, and 
textile research is carried on in many 
institutions. Studies made or under way 
include the best arrangement of kitchen 
furniture; the influence on expend- 
iture of the number of persons in a 
household; and minor studies on size of 
window panes in relation to the effort 
needed in cleaning them and the econ- 
omy of potato-peeling devices. 


Changes in price of domestic electric 
service. Nat'l Elec. Light Assoc’n 
Bull. 19, No. 9 (1932, Sept.) pp. 
532-533. 

Recent changes in the general level in 
prices of commodities and the cost of 
living here charted show that the 
weighted total of all items is still 35.7 
per cent above the 1913 base, while the 
price of domestic electricity is now 21 per 
cent below it. 

H. R. H. ano M. C. H. 
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DESCRIPTIONS OF ACCEPTABLE FOOD PRODUCTS 


The following abstracts of statements published by the Committee on Foods of 
the American Medical Association have been prepared by the ethical practice com- 
mittee, division of food and nutrition, American Home Economics Association, in 
the hope of aiding home economics teachers to obtain reliable information regarding 
food products on the market. Others will appear in later issues. 


Davis OK Baking Powder, R. B. Davis 
Company, Hoboken, New Jersey. 
J. Am. Med. Assoc’n 99, No. 17 (1932, 
Oct. 22) p. 1424. 

Description. A baking powder con- 
taining sodium bicarbonate, monocal- 
cium acid phosphate, sodium aluminum 
sulphate, corn starch, and a small quan- 
tity of dried white of egg. 

Manufacture. The ingredients in defi- 
nite proportions are thoroughly mixed in 
a mechanical mixer. Laboratory tests 
are then made for total carbon dioxide 
and neutrality of the residue formed 
after the liberation of the leavening gas. 

Claims of Manufacturer. The powder 
is for use in all recipes calling for baking 
powder. The two acid reacting ingre- 
dients because of their different solu- 
bilities produce a “double leavening 
action” in the dough, the first action 
releasing a portion of the leavening gas 
in the cold dough, the second releasing 
the remaining gas in the heated dough 
in the oven. 


Wheatena, The Wheatena Corporation, 
Wheatenaville, Rahway, New Jersey. 
J. Am. Med. Assoc’n 96, No. 18 (1931, 
May 2) p. 1478. 

Description. A toasted granular 
wheat cereal composed of the embryo, 
essentially all of the endosperm, .and 
the major portion of the bran of red 
winter wheat. 

Manufacture. Red winter selected 
wheat mainly from Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania is carefully cleaned and then 


granulated between steel rolls. The 
granular material freed from the coarse 
outer bran layers and fine flour is toasted. 
In the toasting considerable of the 
moisture is driven off and the material 
takes on a darker color. The material 
is cooled and automatically packed in 
paper cartons. 

Claims of Manufacturer. Wheatena 
is a quick cooking cereal with an individ- 
ual toasted flavor requiring from 2 to 3 
minutes for preparation. It furnishes 
the natural minerals, proteins, and fats of 
the embryo and of the major portion of 
the bran of the wheat. 


Gold Medal Bisquick, Gold Medal 
Foods, Inc., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
J. Am. Med. Assoc’n 98, No. 14 (1932, 
April 2) p. 1159. 

Description. A self-rising flour con- 
taining sesame or hydrogenated cotton- 
seed oil shortening, acid phosphates, 
sucrose, skim milk powder, salt, and 
baking soda; especially prepared for 
biscuits. 

Manufacture. The non-fat ingredients 
are thoroughly mixed in a batch-mixer; 
the shortening is added and all are 
again thoroughly mixed. 

Claims of Manufacturer. A self-rising 
flour containing shortening already 
“worked in” and requiring only admix- 
ture with water or milk for the prepara- 
tion of biscuits. 


Knox Plain Sparkling Gelatine (No. 1), 
Charles B. Knox Gelatine Company, 
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Inc., Johnstown, New York. J. Am. 
Med. Assoc’n 96, No. 11 (1931, March 
14) p. 861. 

Description. An unflavored, unsweet- 
ened granular gelatin. 

Manufacture. The mineral matter 
of crushed bones is extracted with dilute 
hydrochloric acid. Collogen is extracted 
from the remaining organic matter and 
is converted to gelatin by hydrolysis 
with water at from 150 to 170°F. The 
gelatin solutions are filtered, concentrated 
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under partial vacuum, filtered, cooled, 
set to sheets of stiff jelly, dried by warm 
filtered air and ground. The granulated 
gelatin is packed in envelopes in cartons. 
Knox gelatin is not chemically bleached 
nor does it contain preservatives. 

Claims of Manufacturer. Knox Spark- 
ling Gelatine is always of high quality. 
It contains no added sugar or flavoring 
and consequently is valuable for many 
special diets. It is one of the most 
readily digested proteins. 
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MISCELLANY 


Junior Home for Parent and Child. 
This magazine announces that Garry 
Cleveland Myers of Western Reserve 
University is now editor-in-chief, suc- 
ceeding the late Professor M. V. O’Shea. 


Home Ownership. Analysis of 1930 
census returns and of recent figures from 
the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
leads the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards to the opinion that there 
is more increase in home ownership 
among urban families living in single 
dwellings than the total figures for urban 
dwellings would indicate. These single- 
family, non-farm residences constitute 
the largest single class of the nation’s 
housing, outnumbering farm homes over 
two to one, and apartment homes over 
four to one. 


Girls’ Service Squad. The Automo- 
bile Club of Michigan is suggesting that 
the girls in every grade school be or- 
ganized to promote safety inside the 
school buildings as the boys’ patrols do 
in the streets near the schools. One 
purpose, according to Public Safety, 
is to train them to be “safety engineers 
in the home.” 


Laundry Service. That in the last 
ten years the number of laundry owners 
and operators has doubled and that of 
launderers working in homes declined 
9 per cent is shown by an analysis made 
of census figures by The Business Week. 


Erasmus Darwin on Boarding Schools. 
Dr. Leon H. Vincent, having come across 
a stray copy of a thin and almost un- 
known little quarto published in 1797, 
A Plan for the Conduct of Female Edu- 
cation in Boarding-Schools, tells in the 
Peabody Journal of Education for July 


of the sensible ideas, some of them ad- 
vanced and some distinctly of his period, 
that the author of The Loves of the 
Plants expounds therein anent the 
mental, moral, physical, and social 
training of young ladies. 


International Congress of Breadmak- 
ing. One of the resolutions adopted by 
the Congress held in Italy last July 
called for the establishment in Rome, 
under the auspices of the head of the 
government, of a central international 
body for the centralization of informa- 
tion on the science and technics of milling 


and baking. 


Philosophy of Country Life. The 
student section of the American Country 
Life Association asked Provost A. R. 
Mann of Cornell to define for them the 
fundamental elements in rural culture, 
as an aid in understanding and perhaps 
checking the trend of farm men and 
women away from rural life, and his 
answer is given in a paper in Rural 
America for June. 


Home Economics at Tuskegee. Myr- 
tle Napier, second honor student in the 
senior college at Tuskegee Institute, 
writes in the Tuskegee Messenger for 
July on “Contribution of Home Eco- 
nomics to American Citizenship” in a 
way to suggest that the work there is 
in line with the progressive philosophy 
of the subject. The director of the 
School of Home Economics is Mrs. 
Moton, the wife of Principal R. R. 
Moton. 


Century of Women’s Progress. In a 
news release about the history of women’s 
activities which the National Council 
of Women is preparing in connection 
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with the Century of Progress exhibition 
in Chicago in 1933, attention is called 
to the fact that 1833 was the year in 
which the first women’s club was or- 
ganized and women were first admitted 
to an institution of higher education, 
namely Oberlin College. 


Calavos. Cooperative growers in Cali- 
fornia are using this name to distinguish 
fruit of specially selected strains of 
avocado from that less carefully de- 
veloped. In addition, they stamp the 
word “‘calavo” only on specimens con- 
sidered perfect for their type and tested 
for maturity as indicated by oil content. 


Sex Hygiene. “Growing up in the 
World Today,” the prize-winning paper 
in a contest in which 35 manuscripts 
were submitted, is by Emily V. Clapp 
and has been published by the Massa- 
chusetts Society for Social Hygiene, 
1150 Little Building, Boston. It gives 
an exceptionally clear, matter-of-course 
statement of the facts which every ado- 
lescent needs to know about sex and sex 
hygiene and its well-colored cover picture 
of a boy and girl out skiing is in tune 
with the pleasant, wholesome discussion. 
The pamphlet is sent free to residents of 
Massachusetts and sold to others for 20 
cents a copy. 


“Safety Education.” This guide book 
to the making of a course of study in 
safety education suggests ways and 
means for determining educational ob- 
jectives in this field and of selecting and 
organizing activities for developing hab- 
its of safety. It is published by the U. 
S. Office of Education as Bulletin 1932, 
No. 8. 


Guide to the Literature of Rural Life. 
This pamphlet, first compiled in 1929 
by Benson Y. Landis, has been revised 
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and reissued by the American Country 
Life Association, 105 East 22nd Street, 
New York City. The well-classified 
entries consist mainly of books and 
pamphlets, available in state, university, 
or agricultural college libraries. 


Canned Foods. Answers to the ques- 
tions most commonly asked by consu- 
mers about canned food are given in the 
pamphlet “Stop Wondering,” recently 
issued by the National Canners Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C. 


“Good Food for Little Money.” Lucy 
H. Gillett is the author of a two-page 
leaflet issued by the American Child 
Health Association, 450 Seventh Ave- 
nue, New York City, in the hope of 
protecting the health of children when 
money is scarce. It tells in very simple 
terms how to select foods that will 
lessen the danger of undernourishment. 
Copies may be purchased at 3 cents each 
for 1 to 3 copies, 1 cent each for 4 to 9 
copies, and at gradually lowered prices 
up to 50 cents for 100 copies. Rates 
for larger lots will be given on request. 


American Association of University 
Women Publications. “The Mental 
Health of Parents and Children” by 
Elizabeth Moore Manwell and ‘“Ado- 
lescence: Its Problems and Guidance” 
by Kathryn McHale, Frances Valiant 
Speek, and Harriet Ahlers Houdlette 
are two new pamphlets issued for guid- 
ance of study groups and purchasable 
for 50 cents a copy from the American 
Association of University Women, 1634 
Eye Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


The Metropolitan Mother’s Guide. 
This new magazine, devoted to the 
interests of mothers of children in private 
schools and selected suburban schools 
in and near New York City, was launched 
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in November by the publishers of The 
Parents’ Magazine. Its purpose is to 
foster home and school cooperation and 
disseminate local news and articles 
devoted to the specialized interests of 
mothers and children. Mrs. Clara Sav- 
age Littledale, editor of The Parents’ 
Magazine, is supervising editor and 
advisory editors include representatives 
of child welfare and recreation organiza- 
tions. The offices of the magazine are 
at 114 East 32nd Street, New York City. 


Social Science by Radio. Practical 
ways by which radio can be used to 
vivify class study of social science are 
discussed by C. M. Koon of the U. S. 
Office of Education in School and 
Society for October 22. 


Marmee. Laurie Hillyer contributes 
to the November issue of The Parents’ 
Magazine a sketch of Abigail May Al- 
cott, the mother of Little Women, 
which celebrates the centenary of her 
daughter, Louisa May Alcott, and 
which, incidentally, makes good reading 
for classes in family relationships. 


Beds and Bedding. Information for 
the purchase of bedding, intended pri- 
marily for hotel buyers but helpful also 
to homemakers, is found in articles by 
M. Attie Souder and Ruth O’Brien in 
the February, March, April, July, and 
September issues of the Hotel Monthly. 


Salad a l’Americaine. possible— 
and probably not uncommon or un- 
reasonable—reaction produced by the 
queerly combined, over-elaborate salads 
that too often appear on tea room menus 
is amusingly set forth by Donald Moffat 
in the New Yorker for October 29. 
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Things Made of Cellophane. Lamp 
shades have joined belts, bags, and 
cigarette cases on the list of things to be 
made at home from strips of the ubiqui- 
tous Cellophane. Directions may be 
obtained from the style service of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Company, 350 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. Three articles on 
“domestic subjects’ were included on 
the program of the Educational Section 
at the September meeting of the Asso- 
ciation—the first time, according to 
Housecraft, that it has been discussed on 
such occasions. 


Low-priced Menus for English House- 
wives. In connection with economical 
menus which the National Training 
School of Domestic Subjects is supplying 
for publication in Home and Country, 
the magazine of the Women’s Institutes, 
the school is also answering questions on 
nutrition which they raise—as, for 
example, why tinned foods should be 
used in menus for rural areas. 


“Buymanship.” Because so many 
projects in household buying are being 
carried on in the home economics ex- 
tension work, the Agricultural Leaders’ 
Digest for November prints eleven short 
articles by home economists about the 
importance of wise purchasing and 
practical helps to the selection of different 


kinds of goods. 


Monogram Maker. A machine that 
stamps an indelible monogram on a 
stocking by the touch of a lever is a new 
gadget much in demand by department 
stores, says The Business Week. 


NEWS NOTES 


GENERAL 


National Child Labor Day. In 1933 
this will be celebrated on Saturday, 
January 28, in synagogues; on Sunday, 
January 29, in Christian churches; and 
on Monday, January 30, in schools, clubs, 
and other organizations. Suggestions 
for programs may be obtained from the 
National Child Labor Committee, 331 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. Plans for 1932-34 approved 
by the National Board of Managers at 
its meeting in Chicago, September 27 
to October 1, include work by national 
committees on thrift, education for the 
Eighteenth Amendment, citizenship, ru- 
ral service, motion pictures, member- 
ship, and publications. The Board also 
considered means for upholding stand- 
ards of education despite drastic econ- 
omy measures undertaken by many 
states and municipadities throughout the 
country. 

Association for Childhood Education. 
The 1933 convention will be held in 
Denver, Colorado, during the first week 
of July. 

Institute of Industrial Psychology, 
London. Psychology and _ household 
management formed the theme of a 
series of afternoon lectures by Mrs. 
Winifred Spielman Raphael, who visited 
home economics departments in the 
United States a few years ago. The 
lectures were arranged by the Women’s 
Committee of the Institute. 

State Merchant Organizations. In 
California, New Jersey, and Pennsylva- 
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nia retail merchants have organized for 
the special purpose of presenting a 
united front against legislation unfavor- 
able to their interests. With the likeli- 
hood that sales taxes and other measures 
which it considers unsound will be pro- 
posed this winter in many state legisla- 
tures, the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association is urging members in other 
states to take similar joint action. 


ARKANSAS 


State Board of Education. Home- 
making classes for adults were taught 
in 83 centers in the state in 1932 with a 
total of 187 units and 3,685 enrolled, an 
increase of 100.07 per cent over the 1931 
figure. 

During the last two years 22 Arkansas 
centers have built and equipped home 
economics cottages, and four centers in 
urban communities have improved their 
buildings and equipment to provide 
more homelike facilities. 

Druzilla Kent has returned to her 
work as state supervisor of home eco- 
nomics after a year of study. 

Extension Service. In the 1932 na- 
tional Better Homes contest Columbia 
and Crittenden Counties tied for first 
place and Greene County won third 
place. Etna McGaugh, Mrs. Dorothy 
L. Morris, and Mrs. R. B. Rogers were 
the home demonstration agents who 
served as Better Homes chairmen in 
these counties. In two counties the 
negroes won special prizes of $50 for 
reconditioning houses, and counties given 
honorable mention were Calhoun, Chi- 
cot, Cross, Grant, Mississippi, North 
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Sebastian, South Sebastian, Ouachita, 
and Union, and for negroes, Phillips. 
Little Rock won honorable mention 
among cities of more than 10,000, and 
Russellville won honorable mention for 
the reconditioning of negro homes in 
the city. 

A total of 959 4-H club girls and 
1,685 farm women attended the annual 
4-H club encampment held during 
Farmers’ Week at Fayetteville in August. 
Speakers on the woman’s section pro- 
gram included Ellen LeNoir, Louisiana 
home demonstration agent; Mary Ro- 
kahr of the U. S. Office of Cooperative 
Extention Work; Mrs. Peggy Morris of 
Farm and Ranch; and Lucille Wilroy of 
Southwestern Gas and Electric Company. 


CALIFORNIA 


California Home Economics Associa- 
tion. Central Section. At the October 
meeting Marie Bolton of Fresno State 
College told of her trip to the Orient 
and exhibited her collection of handmade 
and embroidered garments, lacquer, 
and cloisonné. 

San Jose State Teachers College. 
Frances Conkey and Verna M. Temple 
are new members of the home economics 
staff to replace Calla Van Syckle and 
Margaret Coyle, resigned. 

University of California at Berkeley. 
A. Grace Johnson, Sara Watt Prentiss, 
and Alma Fritchoff of Oregon State Col- 
lege were recent visitors at the 
University. 

University of California at Los Ange- 
les. The home economics department 
is this year offering a household science 
major in the College of Letters and 
Science, with 20 students registered. 
In cooperation with Nina B. Crigler, 
Red Cross nutritionist, it is serving as 
dietary adviser to 5 homes for children, 
2 day nurseries, 4 homes for the aged, 
and 2 lodges for young men and women. 
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Chowchilla. Ava Conner attended 
the Oregon state conference for home 
economics teachers and the summer 
session at Oregon State College and 
spent the rest of the summer motoring 
through the Northwest. 

Compton. Bella Robertson, formerly 
critic teacher at the Kansas State Col- 
lege, is a new member of the staff of the 
Compton school system. 

Pasadena. Katherine McGorray, Es- 
ther Tenison, Daisy Grubel, and Mable 
Osburn attended the home economics 
section of the junior college conference at 
Fullerton in October. Interesting fea- 
tures of the program, presided over by 
Miss McGorray, included discussion of 
“Terminal Courses” by Maude I. Mur- 
chie; ‘‘Vocational Opportunities for Stu- 
dents with Minimum Training” by 
Georgia Ruffcorn; and “Adjusting the 
Girl and Boy in the Home tothe Changed 
Standards of Living” by Mrs. A. J. Win- 
gard, past president of the Parent- 
Teacher Association. 

San Diego. Jane Hinkley spoke to the 
San Diego teachersin November. Maude 
I. Murchie was also a visitor at that time. 

Santa Barbara. Home economics clas- 
ses of the senior high and two junior high 
schools, under the supervision of Marie 
T. Hennes, canned 652 quarts of solid 
pack tomatoes and 438 bottles of tomato 
juice to be distributed by the Asso- 
ciated Charities. Ninth grade pupils at 
La Cumbre Junior High made 45 dresses 
and suits and 2 quilts from material 
furnished by teachers, and 80 pints of 
orange marmalade for distribution by 
the Associated Charities at Christmas. 


CANADA 


Edmonton. The home economics staff 
in the Edmonton schools has been in- 
creased, but two of the four agricultural 
colleges in Alberta were closed last 


spring. 
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COLORADO 


Colorado Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The annual meeting, held in con- 
junction with the Colorado Education 
Association in November, was excellent 
in attendance and programs. Officers for 
the coming year are: president, Helen 
Burnham, Denver; vice-president, Flor- 
ence Bedell; secretary, Helen Redford, 
Denver; and treasurer, Jane Tharp. 

Colorado Agricultural College. Dr. 
Mark A. Barmore was appointed asso- 
ciate in research in the home economics 
section of the Colorado Experiment 
Station in June. Studies are being 
carried on at present in the altitude 
laboratory, now equipped for tempera- 
ture and humidity control as well as for 
pressure control. 

Maude Williamson, teacher trainer 
in the vocational department, has a 
fellowship in parental education this 
year at the University of Cincinnati. 

This year the departments of home 
economics, psychology, and economics 
and sociology cooperated in planning 
an “Inter-Mountain” child development 
and parent education conference at the 
College in July which was attended by 
over 200 people from 6 states. Inga M. 
K. Allison was local chairman. Dr. 
Esther McGinnis led discussions of 
“Teaching Child Development,” 
“Teaching Family Relationships,” and 
“The Technic of Carrying on Discus- 
sion.”” Prof. Margaret W. Curti, of 
Smith College spoke on “‘The Réle of 
Day Dreaming in the Development 
of Personality” and “The Developing of 
the Child through the Conditioning of 
Responses”; and Dr. George S. Johnson 
of the Psychopathic Hospital, Denver, 
Marian Breckenridge, and Dr. Agnes 
Tilson of Merrill-Palmer discussed labo- 
ratory methods, and Dr. E. E. Eubank, 
University of Cincinnati, and Carl C. 
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Gentry, Colorado Agricultural College, 
spoke on family relationships. 

Colorado State Teachers College. 
Mrs. Helen Carlson of the home eco- 
nomics department has completed an 
investigation of the housing situation in 
Greeley. 

Subjects of recent graduate studies 
are the comparative amounts of vitamin 
C in baked and boiled potato by Fannie 
Mae Holmes and a comparison of the 
vitamin B content of Gerber’s and a 
home prepared puree of carrot for in- 
fants by Mary Bodwell. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


District of Columbia Home Economics 
Association. At the joint meeting of the 
Association and the District Dietetic 
Association on November 12, Dr. Lillian 
Storms of the Gerber Products Company 
spoke on “Child Nutrition,” and Madge 
Reese and Beulah Coon discussed “How 
Home Economics is Meeting the Emer- 
gency.” Members of the Association 
entertained the home economists attend- 
ing the Land-Grant College Association 
meeting on November 15 at a tea at 
George Washington University. Frances 
Zuill, president of the A. H. E. A., was an 
honor guest. 

Clothing and Textiles Section. The 
November meeting included a round- 
table discussion of “Good and Bad 
Buys.” Each person participating 
brought some article to illustrate her 
points, and comments indicated that 
preliminary examinations tell little about 
the wearing qualities of a fabric. At 
the December meeting Mrs. Louise 
Huston of the American Bemberg Corpo- 
ration discussed ‘‘New Fabrics and 
Fashions,” illustrating her talk with 
materials and models. 

Homemakers’ Section. The section 
is continuing its study of food products 
and equipment, placing particular em- 
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phasis upon advertising and labeling. 
Fewer subjects are being considered than 
in some previous years, but more thor- 
ough investigations are planned. 
Nutrition Section. Chris (Happy) 
Goldsmith of the National Dairy Council 
in Chicago spoke on “Psychology of 
Interesting Adolescents in Good Food 
Habits” at the November meeting. 


FLORIDA 


State Course of Study. Continuing 
work begun by a state committee in 
January, 1932, the School of Home 
Economics of Florida State College for 
Women sponsored a special summer 
course “‘Revision of the Home Economics 
Curriculum for Florida High Schools” 
with Beatrice T. Olson in charge. Fif- 
teen graduate students, all teachers of 
home economics, worked on the revision; 
and thanks to subsequent work by Miss 
Olson and Miss Frojen, the resulting 
course of study is to be ready for use in 
January. A brief outline of the course 
was sent to all teachers early in the fall, 
for use at the district educational 
meetings. 

Florida State College for Women. A 
textile testing laboratory, offering facili- 
ties for classroom study, research, and 
practical testing of textiles for residents 
of the state, has been installed at the 
College under the direction of Mrs. 
Grace Baker Hill. 

Henrietta Sivyer is directing a new 
course in stage costuming. Recently 
the class designed and made costumes for 
“Alice in Wonderland” given by the 
speech department. 

Extension Service. Florida home 
demonstration agents, in an effort to 
help stabilize the morale of rural com- 
munities during the present economic 
situation and bring about higher stand- 
ards of living for the Florida farm family, 
have planned a comprehensive program, 
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focusing attention on the home as the 
source of income, comfort, culture, health, 
power, and influence. 


GEORGIA 


Georgia Home Economics Association. 
The executive committee of the Associa- 
tion met in Milledgeville on October 22. 
Plans of work were read and approved 
and the slogan “Home Economics in 
the Present Crisis’ was adopted for the 
year. 

A committee has been appointed to 
promote subscriptions to the JoURNAL OF 
Home Economics, and plans have been 
made to try to place the JOURNAL in 
every home economics department in the 
state and to enroll every Georgia home 
economist as a subscriber. 

Vocational Home Economics. During 
1931-32, 37,532 persons were enrolled in 
vocational education classes in Georgia, 
16,408 of them in home economics classes. 
This represents an increase of 1,698 over 
previous years, although funds available 
for this work are greatly reduced. Eve- 
ning classes for adult homemakers were 
held in 213 centers with 10,067 women 
enrolled. 

Extension Service. Under the direc- 
tion of Katherine Lanier, state leader in 
special home demonstration work, 
Georgia observed “‘Sweet Potato Week,” 
October 14 to 21, in order to help sell 
the large crops of sweet potatoes. The 
Georgia Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
State Bureau of Markets, civic organiza- 
tions, growers, and distributors cooper- 
ated and publicity was given by means of 
the radio, newspapers, posters, and 
demonstrations. 

Miss Mathews conducted a better 
menu campaign in the week of November 
20 to 26 for the 3,500 women enrolled 
in the state nutrition project. She pre- 
pared and distributed a bulletin “Ade- 
quate Meals for the Family” and, 
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except for sugar, tea, coffee, and salt, her 
menus included only foods produced at 
home. 

Mary Rokahr visited Georgia the week 
of October 27 and, assisted by Willie 
Vie Dowdy, organized a long-time exten- 
sion program for the state. 


ILLINOIS 


Illinois Home Economics Association. 
The twelfth annual meeting was held at 
Peoria, November 4 and 5. Jessie 
Harris of the University of Tennessee 
was guest speaker at the banquet. 
New officers are: president, Sybil Wood- 
ruff, University of Illinois; and treasurer, 
Mrs. Rosa Biery Andrews. 

Student Clubs. At the student club 
meeting on November 5, Ella J. Rose of 
the University of Minnesota spoke on 
“How Home Economics Club Girls 
May Keep Up to Date,” and Josephine 
Ross, state club sponsor, led a round 
table on “Interesting and Helpful 
Activities Carried on by Our Club.” 
The Illinois Manual for Student Home 
Economics Clubs, prepared by Grace 
Tickle, Helen Lyford, and Adah H. 
Hess, was distributed at the Peoria 
meeting. It is Memoranda No. 17 of the 
home economics division, State Board 
for Vocational Education, Springfield. 
Officers for next year are: state club 
sponsor, Josephine Ross, Illinois State 
Normal University; assistant club spon- 
sor, Sophia Reed; chairman, Ruth Watts; 
and secretary, Virginia Yeager, Com- 
munity High School, Lanark. 

Vocational Homemaking. The 11th 
all-state conference of vocational home- 
making teachers was held at Peoria, 
November 3 to 5. The theme was 
“Are We in Step,’ and more than 200 
attended. Out-of-state speakers were 
Florence Fallgatter, Jessie Harris, and 
Ella J. Rose. 

Miss Fallgatter and Adah Hess, 


state supervisor of home economics 
education, visited Western Illinois State 
Teachers College, State Normal Uni- 
versity, and the Community High School 
at Lincoln early in November. 

Illinois State Normal University. 
Bernice Tucker, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska and the University 
of Chicago, is the new instructor of home 
economics education and supervisor of 
home economics. 

The Home Economics Club gave a 
tea in Fell Hall on November 8 in honor 
of Florence Fallgatter. 


INDIANA 


Indiana Home Economics Association. 
The annual meeting was held at Arsenal 
Technical High School, Indianapolis, 
on October 20. Speakers and _ their 
topics were: Laurentza Schantz-Hansen, 
“Relating Art to the Home”; Katherine 
E. Dennis, “Relating Art to Our 
Clothes”; Dr. Hazel Kyrk, “The Contri- 
bution of Home Economics to the Com- 
munity Standard of Living”; and Mil- 
dred Johnson, ‘““The Atlanta Meeting.” 
Officers elected were: vice-president, 
Laura Hadley of Purdue University and 
treasurer, Vivienne Carter. 

Student Clubs. One hundred thirty 
delegates from 17 clubs attended the 
state meeting. Thelma Kelly of Indiana 
University was chairman. Myrtle An- 
derson, instructor in clothing and textiles 
of Indiana University, gave an illustrated 
talk on “A College Girl’s Shopping 
Problems,” and the Noblesville club 
presented a style show. Reports showed 
that nearly all the clubs represented are 
doing relief work. Bertha Terebra of 
Peru was appointed new state club ad- 
visor, with Fern Coy of Noblesville as 
assistant. - 

Ball State Teachers College. The 
Indiana Dietetic Association met in 
Muncie on September 28 with the Ball 
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Memorial Hospital and the home eco- 
nomics department of the College as 
hostesses. 

Mrs. Marie P. Ringle, itinerant 
teacher trainer, reports six new voca- 
tional home economics departments in 
the public schools in her section of the 
state. 

Butler University. At the request of 
the Methodist Hospital of Indianapolis, 
Kathryn Journey and Helen Cade are 
giving a non-credit course in correct 
dress and social forms for student 
nurses. 

Indiana State Teachers College. Hor- 
tense Hurst, itinerant teacher trainer, 
has been holding group conferences with 
teachers in the southern counties of the 
state. 

The home economics club was enter- 
tained by the club of St. Marys-of-the- 
Woods College at a delightful tea on 
October 27. 

Indiana University. Myrtle Anderson 
has returned after a year’s leave during 
which she received the M.A. degree from 
Columbia University. 

Dr. Mabel T. Wellman and Una 
Robinson attended the November meet- 
ing of the Land-Grant College Associa- 
tion in Washington, D. C. 

The class in dietetics has worked out 
and tested in the practice house a week’s 
menus costing 25 cents a person a day. 
These menus were exhibited at the State 
Fair and are being distributed in the 
schools of the state. 

Purdue University. Dean Mary L. 
Matthews spoke this fall at the annual 
meetings of the Indiana Congress of 
Parents and Teachers and the Indiana 
Federation of Women’s Clubs in 
Indianapolis. 

Extension Service. Wayne County 
climaxed its third year’s work on a nutri- 
tion project directed by Marie Bolen- 
baugh, home demonstration agent, by 
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presenting on Achievement Day a 
pageant entitled ‘““The Evolution of the 
American Home”’ to an audience of over 
3500. The pageant portrayed the food 
habits of the American people in 7 
periods; and over 100 women took part. 

Evansville. Evansville home _ eco- 
nomics students are making relief gar- 
ments from material provided by the 
local Red Cross. 

Southwestern Indiana Teachers’ 
Association. Mary K. Klepinger and 
Hortense Hurst of Indiana State Teachers 
College spoke before the home economics 
section at Evansville on October 21. 

Northwestern Indiana Teachers Asso- 
ciation. Ruth Freegard, state super- 
visor of home economics in Michigan, 
spoke on “A Newer Challenge for Home 
Economics” at the meeting of the home 
economics section. 


IOWA 


Iowa Home Economics Association. 
Student Clubs. The Home Economics 
Club of the University of Iowa was 
hostess this year for the state convention 
of student clubs on October 29. Each 
of the 12 high school and 6 college clubs 
was represented, with 175 registered, a 
34 per cent increase over the 1931 meet- 
ing. Speakers included Alice Dahlen, 
Dean Genevieve Fisher, Eleanore Apple, 
Anafred Stephenson, Dr. Beatrice Geiger, 
Dr. Amy Daniels, and Evelyn Mansfield. 

The high school clubs decided to carry 
out a standardization project on rayon 
underwear this year; the college clubs, 
projects on breakfast foods and under- 
wear. Social service projects are also 
included by various clubs. 

Iowa State College. Elizabeth Mar- 
tin, Helen Jean Duncan, Claire Storvick, 
Villa May Emblom, and Mrs. Margaret 
W. Eveleth are the new fellows in the 
foods and nutrition department this year. 

Thelma Larkin, instructor in foods and 
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nutrition last year, was married to 
Erwin Edgar Homstad on September 15. 

In November Dean Genevieve Fisher 
and Miriam Lowenberg attended the 
American Dietetic Association meeting 
in New York, where Miss Lowenberg 
gave a report on “Nutrition Work in 
Nursery Schools.”” Dean Fisher also 
attended the Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges in Washington. 

The Iowa State Dietetics Association 
met in Ames, November 16 and 17. 
The program included a talk by Dr. 
Pearl Swanson on “Experiments in 
Nutrition.” 

Hazel McKibben has returned from a 
year of study at Columbia on a Lydia J. 
Roberts fellowship. 

Mary Farris, state supervisor of home 
economics, conducted the Annual State 
Vocational Home Economics Conference 
at Ames, August 30 to September 1. 
Dean Genevieve Fisher, Regina J. Friant, 
and Mary Lyle assisted with the program, 
and Maude Williamson of Colorado 
Agricultural College spoke to the group 
on home projects. 

Mrs. Eliza Owens, head of home 
economics instruction at Iowa State 
College from March 1, 1888, to February 
28, 1896, died in Washington, D. C., on 
August 19. 

Extension Service. Specialists and 
home demonstration agents held a 
training school on canning this fall in 
each county in the state with 500 organi- 
zations represented. Other training 
schools have dealt with “Storage of 
Vegetables,” “Use of Home Grown 
Products,” “Clothes Clinic,” and “Home 
Grown Wool for Bedding.” 

Iowa State Teachers College. Mrs. 
Beatrice Geiger is the new head of home 
economics. 

Simpson College. Twelve girls were 
initiated into the Home Economics Club 
this year and 9 representatives were sent 
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to the state convention. The Club 
plans to work on standardization projects 
according to the state club plan and 
the program has been issued to all 
members in the form of a year book. 

University of Iowa. Dr. Kate Daum, 
president of the American Dietetic 
Association, presided at the national 
convention held in New York November 
6 to 10. Elizabeth Hintz, Edna Shalla, 
and Carolyne Kendall also attended. 

The Home Economics Club enter- 
tained the new students in the depart- 
ment at a buffet supper in the home 
economics dining rooms on October 13. 
The supper, a project of one of the foods 
classes, was served at a cost to the club 
of ten cents per plate. 

Frances Zuill, president of the A. H. E. 
A., this autumn made a speaking tour 
including the state teachers association 
groups of North Dakota, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota. She also attended the meet- 
ings of the executive committee of the 
A. H. E. A. and of the Land-Grant 
College Association in Washington, D. 
C., and of the National Council of Parent 
Education at French Lick. 


KANSAS 


Kansas Home Economics Association. 
Twenty members attended the council 
meeting in Topeka in November when 
plans were made for the annual conven- 
tion in March. 

Fort Hays Kansas State College. 
Margaret Haggart spoke at the home 
economics round table at the State 
Teachers’ Meeting in Hutchinson on 
“Home Economics in Relation to Health 
Education.” 

Marian Quinlan of the State Voca- 
tional Education Department held well- 
attended classes in parent education at 
Hays during October. 

Kansas State College. Following a 
request made to the State Board for 
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Vocational Education, a cooperative 
arrangement was made whereby Man- 
hattan High School girls wishing to 
become waitresses and counter girls in 
cafeterias, restaurants, tea shops, and 
hotels can receive special training for 
two years, using the school cafeteria as a 
laboratory. 

Dr. Martha Kramer and Dr. Martha 
Pittman attended the New York meeting 
of the American Dietetic Association. 

The 5-hour sophomore course ‘“Cloth- 
ing for the Individual,” which this fall 
replaced the former freshman Clothing 
I and sophomore Clothing II, is proving 
interesting and helpful. It includes 
three 3-hour laboratory periods, one lec- 
ture, and one recitation a week. 

The Ula Dow and Ellen H. Richards 
practice houses have been moved closer 
to the campus. 

The 4-H cooperative club “Clovia” 
is in a new and larger house, with 20 
occupants. 

Marian Quinlan is this year conducting 
study groups on the preschool and adoles- 
cent child in 9 towns of the state, spend- 
ing a month in each. 

Mrs. Bessie Brooks West attended the 
National Restaurant Association meeting 
in St. Paul. 

During the fall Dr. Margaret Justin 
spoke at the State Extension Conference 
in Columbus, Ohio, the teachers’ meeting 
at the State Normal School, Springfield, 
Missouri, and the Land-Grant College 
Association meeting in Washington, D. 
C., attended the Kansas Council of 
Health Education and Welfare meeting 
in Topeka, and went to Washington 
again in December for a meeting of the 
Committee on Recognition of Colleges 
of the A. A. U. W. 

Kansas State Teachers College, Pitts- 
burg. Josephine Marshall has returned 
after 2 years’ absence spent mainly in 
study at Columbia. 
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“Recent Trends in Home Economics,” 
“How to Broaden Our Home Living 
Course,” and “Personality in Dress” 
were discussed, respectively, by Miss 
Marshall, Miss Cologne, and Miss 
Hass at the home economics round 
tables at the State Teachers Association 
meeting, November 4 and 5. 

The interior decoration class has used 
whatnots, pottery, copper plates, hang- 
ing shelves, and gingham curtains to give 
the dining and breakfast rooms of the 
department a cozy and homelike appear- 
ance. 

The public was invited to an exhibit 
of Fortuny prints, Berea handwoven 
textiles, and Rookwood pottery spon- 
sored by the Home Economics Club and 
related arts classes in November. ‘The 
Extension Club of the city came in a 
group and were entertained with a 
lecture on pottery by Miss Hass. 

University of Kansas. Dr. Florence 
Brown Sherbon is subchairman of the 
committee on the preschool child for 
the Kansas Council of Health Education 
and Welfare, which is continuing work 
suggested by the White House Con- 
ference. 

The Home Economics Club under the 
leadership of Olga Hoesly has planned 
some interesting programs for the year. 
Mrs. Ethel Evans, director of the Uni- 
versity cafeteria, discussed “Institu- 
tional Management” at the November 
meeting. 

Topeka. Topeka Home Economics 
Association. The Association started 
the year with 60 members and Mrs. A. A. 
Norman as president. Marian Quinlan, 
specialist in parent education, spoke at 
the dinner meeting at Washburn College 
on November 22. 

Washburn College. Mrs. W. C. Men- 
ninger will teach a new course in child 
care and training during the second sem- 
ester. 


ats 
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LOUISIANA 


Louisiana Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The theme of the annual meeting 
held in Monroe, November 17 to 19, was 
“Educational Trends in Homemaking 
and Family Life.” Speakers included 
Edith M. Thomas and Dr. J. C. Wright 
of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education and C. A. Cobb, editor of 
The Progressive Farmer and Southern 
Ruralist. 

Student Clubs. About 400 club repre- 
sentatives and sponsors attended the 
third annual State meeting in Fair Park 
High School, Shreveport, on October 22. 
Ruth Kelly, state president and national 
chairman, presided, and much interest 
and enthusiasm were evident. The Fair 
Park High Home Economics Club, under 
the leadership of Edith Holt, the club 
sponsor, served a delicious luncheon 
during which the student clubs of 
Caddo Parish provided entertainment. 

A noteworthy student club exhibit was 
displayed at the State Fair, October 22 to 
30, and at the meeting of the Louisiana 
State Teachers Association in Monroe, 
November 17 to 19. 

The Louisiana State University Home 
Economics Club entertained the home 
economics freshmen at a picnic in the 
early fall and initiated 29 new members 
at its candle light service on October 27. 

Louisiana Polytechnic Institute’s club 
has planned a central theme for each 
meeting which forms a connecting link in 
the year’s program. This year the club 
is working out a set of standards by which 
each one can judge whether she has been 
an active and efficient member of the 
club. 

The Euthenics Student Club members 
at Louisiana State Normal College were 
represented at the state meeting in 
Shreveport and the national meeting in 
Atlanta. 


The Tioga Student Home Economics 
Club reports that its chief objective for 
the year is to beautify the cottage 
grounds. 

State Department of Education. The 
home economics division, in codperation 
with the Parent-Teacher Association and 
home economics teachers, is directing a 
parent education program. Special meet- 
ings were held in November to stimulate 
the organization of study groups. 

Edith Thomas visited Louisiana 
schools in November. 

State-wide interest centered about the 
annual homemaking contests at the 
State Fair in Shreveport on October 22. 
The home economics exhibits were of 
excellent quality. 

Louisiana State Normal College. The 
recent clothing exhibit from the U. S. 
Bureau of Home Economics proved a 
source of much interest to students of 
home economics, teachers of home 
economics in Natchitoches Parish, and 
the parent-teacher associations. 

Louisiana Polytechnic Institute. 
Arrangements were made in the fall 
quarter whereby unusually able student 
teachers in home economics could have 
charge, for at least a week, of a depart- 
ment of home economics in some high 
school of the parish. The student previ- 
ously visited the school to which she had 
been assigned to become acquainted with 
the students, their work, the organiza- 
tion of the school, and the community. 

A series of radio talks on home eco- 
nomics subjects is being given by the 
home economics teaching staff from 
station KLMB, Monroe, on such sub- 
jects as “Modern Trends in Home Eco- 
nomics Education,” “Home Management 
in the Home Economics Curriculum,” 
“Clothing and Related Art in Home Eco- 
nomics Education.” These programs 
have proved interesting both to parents 
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and to prospective students, some of the 
present freshmen speaking of them as 
determining factors in their college 
entrance and choice of major subject. 

Merle Burk has been appointed assist- 
ant professor in charge of clothing and 
related art. 

Louisiana State University. Lucy 
Richardson, vocational teacher of home 
economics, has a teaching fellowship in 
the department. 

Extension Service. Ellen LeNoir, 
state home demonstration agent, has 
been elected to Phi Kappa Phi. 

The 27 parishes that exhibited at the 
State Fair this year displayed their 
products for the first time in individual 
parish booths. The Moorehouse booth, 
arranged by Irene Lord, was awarded 
first place. It featured two types of 
farm homes: a cabin with a few collards 
in the garden and an ideal little farm 
home with an orchard, a vegetable gar- 
den, poultry houses, and a front yard 
properly planted. 


MARYLAND 


Maryland Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The Baltimore radio station 
WCAO granted the Association time on 
the air for a series of six weekly home 
economics programs, beginning October 
31 at 12.01 p.m. 

Menus ranging in cost from 17 to 22 
cents and planned by the foods and 
nutrition department of the University 
of Maryland have been approved by the 
publicity committee of the Association 
and published jointly by the Association 
and the University for distribution to 
welfare associations and others desiring 
them. 

Hood College. The Home Economics 
Club served a “Silver Tea’”’ to the faculty 
and students on Wednesday, October 19. 
The Gorham Silver Company loaned an 
exhibit, including native table appoint- 
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ments and toilet accessories from Tahiti 
from the private collection of Douglas 
Fairbanks used in filming ‘‘Mr. Robinson 
Crusoe.” 

University of Maryland. There are 
130 majors in home economics this 
year, an increase of 13.5 per cent, and 
more students from other departments 
have elected one or more home economics 
courses. 

The College of Home Economics held 
open house in the home management 
house on Home-Coming Day, October 8. 
Luncheon was served to alumnz and 
wives of alumni. 

The clothing classes have aided the 
County Red Cross in making garments 
from material purchased by that organ- 
ization for relief work. Mrs. Franc 
Westney, in charge of the clothing work, 
has directed women from the community 
in cutting and making garments for the 
Red Cross. 

Extension Service. UHelen Shelby, 
clothing specialist of the Extension 
Service, is holding a one-week coat- 
making school for the rural club women 
of each county. Beautiful coats for 
children have been made from adult 
garments. Miss Shelby reports that 
3,000 families are keeping expenditures 
for family clothing on record sheets 
which will serve as a basis for a study 
of family clothing to be made next year. 

Due to the present surplus of milk, 
Miss McPheeters, nutrition specialist, is 
inaugurating a dairy campaign in coop- 
eration with the Baltimore Dairy 
Council. 

Allegany County. The state super- 
visor held a series of four conferences 
last year on “Improving Methods of 
Teaching through the Use of the Prob- 
lem Method.” Definite assignments 
were reported on each month by the 15 
teachers attending and the results were 
incorporated into the county course of 
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study, which has been mimeographed 
and is available for 75 cents from the 
County Superintendent of Schools, Cum- 
berland, Maryland. Another similar 
series is to be held this year. 

Baltimore Schools. The economy pro- 
gram worked out last year by the home 
economics department is being carried 
out in numerous ways. Recently a 
most interesting demonstration lesson 
was given by Mrs. Bonnie Pride on 
teaching low-cost menus. 

The colored home economics teachers 
were given a demonstration lesson by 
Mrs. Pattie Page on “Child Care” and 
how it could be taught in their schools. 

Vocational Conferences. This year 
instead of the usual fall state conference 
for vocational home economics teachers 
in Baltimore, district conferences were 
held with four groups of teachers, each 
group to meet three times during the 
year. The work of the conferences 
centers around the teaching of related 
subjects, and committees in each group 
are working on problems, activities, 
tests, illustrative materials, and references 
for the units selected. Edna Amidon of 
the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation is assisting. 

Conferences for Colored Teachers. 
A two-day conference for the colored 
home economics teachers in 8 counties 
was held in Denton in September. 
Each teacher brought to the meeting 
the results of a survey of the home con- 
ditions of each girl in her classes. ‘These 
factors were studied by the group and 
used as a basis for selecting topics to be 
included in the course and for budgeting 
the time to be allotted to each unit. 
Marie White, agent for special education 
with the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, conducted the conference, 
assisted by Elizabeth Amery, state 
supervisor of home economics. The 
conference was also attended by the 


state supervisor for colored schools, two 
county superintendents, and two colored 
county supervisors. The group will 
meet the latter part of January for the 
continuance of the study. 

Emergency Work. Wherever possible, 
the home economics teachers in the 
state are cooperating with local relief 
organizations in making new clothes and 
renovating old ones, feeding under- 
nourished children, and canning foods. 
Every unit in the course of study has 
an emphasis of economy and making the 
best use of home products and materials 
at hand. Especial emphasis is being 
placed on establishing wholesome atti- 
tudes in enjoying home entertainment 
and in maintaining health. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Massachusetts Home Economics As- 
sociation. The Association’s first news 
letter appeared in October, with Mrs. 
Horace A. Skilton as editor. 

The fall meeting was held at Pittsfield 
on October 15. The theme, “Means 
to an End in the Present Situation,”’ was 
discussed from the point of view of the 
city school by Jessie Winchell, supervisor 
of home economics in Rochester; of the 
country school, by Alida Fairbanks, 
Vermont supervisor of vocational home 
economics; and of social service by 
Blanche Dimond, Community Health 
Association, Boston. At the business 
meeting, presided over by Dorothea 
Beach, Dr. Alice F. Blood gave a report 
of the A. H. E. A. meeting at Atlanta. 
At the luncheon which followed, Dr. J. 
Seelye Bixler of Smith College spoke. 

Worcester County Home Economics 
Association. ‘The first meeting of the 
vear was an informal tea at Worcester 
on October 26. Plans were made for 
the next meeting at which Mrs. Evelyn 
G. Tobey will speak on “Selecting Your 
Costume.” Officers for 1932-33 are: 
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president, Elizabeth La Due; first vice- 
president, Pauline Lamson; second-vice- 
president, Frances Bowes; recording 
secretary, Mildred Collins; correspond- 
ing secretary, Mrs. Gertude S. Hanley; 
treasurer, Ina Moberg. 

Massachusetts State College. It was 
with deep sorrow that the many friends 
of Marion Tucker heard of her death on 
November 6. Prior to her long illness, 
Miss Tucker was assistant professor of 
home economics at the College and presi- 
dent of the Connecticut Valley Home 
Economics Association. A woman of 
fine personality, excellent judgment, and 
superior ability and a master of the art 
of making friends, she will be greatly 
missed. 

State Teachers College, Framingham. 
The clothing and textiles department is 
offering a new cultural course called 
“Historic and Contemporary Fabrics.” 
Choice fabrics of many peoples, both 
ancient and modern, will be studied from 
an appreciational standpoint. 

On Wednesday, November 2, the 
home management juniors prepared and 
served a luncheon for those attending the 
fall meeting of the South Eastern Divi- 
sion of Superintendents at the College. 

Extension Service. May Foley has 
resumed her duties after a leave of ab- 
sence for study. 

Middlesex County Teachers Associa- 
tion. At the meeting of the home eco- 
nomics section on October 28 in Boston, 
Katherine L. Baker, supervisor of home 
economics in Medford, presided and 
Anna A. Kloss of the Massachusetts 
State Department of Education opened a 
discussion of “Re-evaluation of Home 
Economics for 1932.” Eleanor Jackson, 
supervisor of home economics in Everett, 
suggested what should be done in a sen- 
ior high school, and Mrs. Horace A. 
Skilton spoke on what a mother expects 
from the school. 


West Acton. Dr. Edith Hawley has 
opened a farm home for children at 
“Burroughs Maples,” West Acton. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit Home Economics Association. 
The Association provided funds for the 
preparation of 2,734 jars of jam, jelly, 
marmalade, and conserve prepared in 
October by foods classes in Detroit 
schools for distribution by the Junior 
Red Cross to needy families. 


MINNESOTA 


Minnesota Educational Association. 
Speakers at the meeting on October 28 
of the home economics section of the 
Association which met in St. Paul from 
October 27 to 29 included: Frances Zuill 
of Iowa State University, Dr. Esther 
McGinnis of the Institute of Child 
Welfare at the University of Minnesota, 
and W. P. Kirkwood, professor of 
journalism, University of Minnesota. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Mississippi Home Economics Associa- 
tion. At the executive committee meet- 
ing in Jackson on November 5 it was 
decided that the “Live-at-Home”’ pro- 
gram for the year should culminate in 
the Better Homes demonstrations. The 
annual meeting will come at the same 
time as the Mississippi Education Asso- 
ciation meeting the last week in April in 
Jackson. 

President Loyette Webb called 8 dis- 
trict conferences in the fall with the 
chairmen of the respective districts in 
charge. 

Three news letters have been issued: 
one for the Association, one for the 
teachers section, and one for student 
clubs. 

M. Esther Rogers, the news editor, 
represented the Association at the meet- 
ing of the Woman’s Central Legislative 
Committee in Jackson on November 2. 
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Teachers Conferences. Twenty-two 
“spend-the-day” conferences of home 
economics teachers, led by M. Esther 
Rogers, Loyette Webb, Bertha Fritzsche, 
Mary Wilson, and Lelia Massey, were 
held in various home economics depart- 
ments before the Christmas holidays. 
The theme for the year is department 
improvement, with special emphasis on 
how related art teaching can contribute 
to more artistic and homelike atmosphere 
in departments. 

State Teachers College, Hattiesburg. 
This year the Home Economics Club, 
under the leadership of Mildred Black- 
ledge, president, is studying “Contem- 
porary Home Economics Women.” The 
November meeting was on “Home 
Economics Women on the Staff of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion,”’ and Edith M. Thomas spoke. 

Extension Service. Memphis  Tri- 
State Fair 4-H Club winners announced 
at the annual club congress are: food 
preservation judging team, Lillian Word 
and Naomi Joiner; clothing judging 
team, Lima Carpenter and Ethlyn Ivy. 

Evelyn Taylor of Utica won the 
International Harvester Company’s $500 
scholarship and has entered Mississippi 
State College for Women. 

Vocational Education. The Belzoni 
home economics department through 
Lillian Hammons, vocational home eco- 
nomics teacher, reports winning the 
teachers’ prize of $50 for 1932 and 
student prizes amounting to $38 in the 
national meat story contests for the past 
two years. 

Irma Barrett, a vocational home eco- 
nomics student at Zephyr Hill consoli- 
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dated school in Neshoba County, won 
honorable mention in the national essay 
contest sponsored by the Homemakers 
Educational Service. 

The Savannah School in Pearl River 
County has employed its home econom- 
ics teacher, Ruth Wallace, for the 12 
months during the year so that she may 
devote the extra months to home project 
supervision and teaching adult classes. 
In July she visited 117 of the 123 homes 
in her school district and during the 
month of August met 73 adult classes. 


MONTANA 


Montana Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The Association’s annual council 
meeting was held at Montana State 
College on October 22. The president, 
Nora Hulbush, announced the appoint- 
ment of the following state committee 
on the interpretation of home economics: 
Blanche Lee, Louise Keller, Dr. Gladys 
Branegan, Helen Gleason, Edith Rhyne, 
and Dr. Jessie Richardson. Plans for 
news releases of interesting phases of home 
economics accomplishments were made. 

LaGreta Lowman of Missoula, Mon- 
tana’s sole representative at Atlanta, 
made a report of the meeting; Edith 
Rhyne, state treasurer, reported 39 
memberships received to date; and 
Ruby Gill, state chairman of home 
economics clubs, stated that there are 39 
clubs in the state which are potential 
Association members. A committee was 
appointed to make plans for the first 
state meeting of student clubs to be 
held next spring at the time of the State 
High School Scholarship contest at 
Montana State College. 


Howard F. Bigelow, professor of economics at Western State Teachers College, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, has contributed several papers on economic aspects of home 
economics, the first in April, 1931. 

Sarah J. MacLeod, the member of the A. H. E. A. committee largely responsible 
for the present installment of the paper presented at the International Congress for 
Scientific Management, has been for a number of years director of the home econom- 
ics bureau of the Society for Savings, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Dorothea McCarthy last fall became associate professor of educational psychology 
at Fordham University, New York City. She obtained her Ph.D. degree from the 
University of Minnesota in 1928 and was director of the nursery school at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia when the paper here presented was written. 

Henrietta Mary Thompson, associate professor of home economics and head 
of the clothing and textiles department at the University of Alabama for the last 
four years, previously taught at the Alabama Polytechnic Institute. Lucy Rath- 
bone, now adjunct professor of home economics at the University of Texas, her Alma 
Mater, has taught in its textiles and clothing division for the past nine years. Ruth 
D. Goldberg is starting her third year as supervisor of homemaking and clothing 
for the Hartford (Connecticut) Board of Education. 

Wylie B. McNeal has been professor and chief of the division of home economics 
at the University of Minnesota since 1923, and previous to that was state supervisor 
of home economics in Minnesota, taught at Iowa State College, and studied at the 
University of Chicago and Columbia University. A prominent member of the 
American Home Economics Association, she was vice-president from 1926 to 1929. 

Mary Upshaw Broach is an assistant professor in the household arts department of 
the Georgia State Teachers College and also conducts the course in parent-teacher 
methods in the department of education. She has studied at Columbia University 
and at the University of Georgia, taking the bachelor’s and the master’s degree from 
the latter. 

Ethelwyn Dodson is the specialist in clothing for the Extension Service at the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley. Formerly, she taught at Iowa State College. 

Laura T. Boldin has been in the government service since 1917, first as field 
auditor for the War Department and since 1928 in the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce. She is now in charge of the educational market unit in the Mar- 
keting Service Division and is a charter member of the American Marketing Society. 

Myra T. Potter, research specialist in nutrition at the State College of Wash- 
ington, Pullman, when the studies here reported were made, has since become 
Mrs. J. T. Bregger of Ithaca, N. Y. She received both the bachelor’s and master’s 
degrees from Kansas State College and was subsequently research assistant in nutri- 
tion there. Mabel A. Dickson, a graduate of the University of Alberta (Canada), 
was working for her master’s degree at the State College of Washington when the 
work on cherries was done. She is now on the staff of Whitworth College, Spokane. 
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